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No. 1 gift with seniors at 20 universities 
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“ 
{.,_.,, this Christmas, Parker “51” is the world’s 
most-wanted gift pen. Seniors at 20 great universities, 
for example, voted Parker more-wanted than the next 
three makes of pens combined! What’s more, these stu- 
dents know why the brilliant “51” is their top choice. 
Unique in styling and performance, the ““51”’ makes all 
writing a real pleasure. So perfectly balanced—so re- 


hy Way 


Copr. 1947 by 
The Parker Pea Company 


sponsive—so smooth gliding. And only the “51” is de- 
signed for satisfactory use with new Parker Superchrome 
—the super-brilliant, super-permanent ink that writes 
dry! So let this be the Christmas you receive a gift 
of the world’s most-wanted pen. Hint—or better still 
—ask for Parker “51”. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U. S. A. and Toronto, Canada. 


Worldi mot wanted pen S/ writes dey with wal iak! 
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Congress Considers 
Aid for Europe 


Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall has asked the special session of 
Congress for $597,000,000 to aid 
France, Italy, and Austria immedi- 
ately. He said this money will help 
the people of these countries “to 
eat, to work, and to survive the 
winter.” 

Mr. Marshall said that the total 
Marshall Plan will cost between 
$16,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. 
He said that it is impossible to pre- 
dict exactly how much European aid 
will cost. For example, if crops are 
good during the next four years we 
will not have to send as much aid as 
if crops are poor. 

Mr. Marshall asked Congress to 
grant $7,500,000,000 for the first 
years aid to Europe. 


OTHER AID 


The U. S. Army will also ask Con- 
gress for $500,000,000 to meet higher 
costs of occupation in Germany, 
Korea, and Japan, Mr. Marshall said. 

The Secretary of State also pro- 
posed a $300,000,000 relief program 
for China. Under this program we 
would start sending relief to China 
on April 1. We would send relief at 
the rate of $20,000,000 a month for 
15 months. 

If Congress accepts all of Mr. 
Marshall’s suggestions here is what 
we will send to other countries by 
June 30, 1948: 


Immediate aid to France, 
Italy and Austria__ 
Marshall Plan aid____ 
Occupation costs for Ger- 
many, Japan and Korea 


Aid to China 


$597 ,000,000 
1,500,000,000 





500,000,000 
60,000,000 





Total ____- __$2,657,000,000 


Most of this money will be used 
to buy food and goods from the U. S. 


San Marino 


The smallest republic in the world 
has applied for membership in the 
United Nations. 

It is the Republic of San Marino. 
San Marino is located in the Apen- 
nine Mountains and is stfrounded 
by Italy. It has an area of 38 square 
miles and a population of 14,547. 

















The offical slogan of the Citizens’ 
Food Committee is shown in the 
poster above. Recently the Commit- 
tee said that it is now all right to 
eat poultry on Thursdays. We have 
plenty of poultry in the U. S. And on 
the days we didn’t eat poultry they 
went on gobbling grain just the 
same. So not eating poultry didn’t 
help save grain. But Thursdays will 
still be eggless days. 


Draft Drones 


The British government is going 
to draft 500,000 to 750,000 non-pro- 
ductive* Britons as workers. 

Britain needs to produce more 
goods for export. Britain will use 
these goods to pay for imported 
goods. To produce more goods, 
Britain needs more workers. 

The draft will affect British 
“drones” — people who do not work 
and people whose work does not 
help produce the goods Britain 
needs. The drones are idle rich peo- 
ple, gamblers, night club workers, 
street vendors, and others. 

“Every one who wants to eat and 
live ought to be performing some 
useful duty,” said a spokesman for 
the British government. 

The draft will start December 8. 
Women between the ages of 18 and 
41 and men between the ages of 18 
and 51 must register with the govern- 
ment. People who refuse to register 
can be fined and sent to prison. 

The draftees may have their choice 
of working in the coal mines, agri- 
culture, textile production, or any 
other essential industry. 


* Means word defined on page 12. 
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Do His Bidding 


The Story of 
George Metcalf 

















ADIO waves, electronic tubes, and electricity in 

R general always have absorbed George Metcalf, 

who today is manager of the Electronics Laboratory 
at General Electric’s huge, new, Electronics Park at 
“7 Syracuse, N.Y. Asa student he and another “ham” built 
Purdue’s radio station. Today, he is charged with 
electronic research and advanced development of 
equipment for operation of hundreds of the world’s 

short wave, AM and FM radio stations, and television 

outlets. His pioneering with the Company in radar 
development led to his nomination by the King of 

England for special honors after a term of military 

service when he applied his education and training to 

help defeat the enemy through the use of radar. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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As a boy, George began tinkering with the then new Elected to an honorary research society, George was 
wonder, radio. At 15, he operated his own licensed graduated with a BS degree in electrical engineering 
amateur radio station near Milwaukee. When he was He went to Schenectady to work in General Electric's 
19, he spent a summer as a Great Lakes ship’s com- Test Department, where he began studies in engi- 


mercial radio operator. For two years he was in charge neering metal receiving tubes. At a church function, 













For his radar work, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit, as well as the Order of the British Empire. 





Backed by two years’ R.O.T.C. training in college, 
George’s developmental work in radar led to his 





appointment as a Lieutenant Colonel in the Army’s Released by the Army, George returned to General 
Signal Corps. Wright Field, Washington, Normandy, Electric to assume additional duties as acting manager 
and Pacific atolls were more than names to him as he of the Electronics Department’s specialty division. 
rose to Colonel, helping plan strategic B-29 raids. His hobbies are his garden, books, and hikes. 
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HE inarble-shooters of Wash- 
ington, D. C. have a tournament 
each year. 

Two separate contests are held. 
One is for white boys. The other is 
for Negro boys. At the end of the 
contests, there are two winners, one 
white and one Negro. The two win- 
ners never play each other for the 
championship. The white boy is au- 
tomatically declared marbles cham- 
pion of Washington. He is sent to 
the national tournament. The Negro 
boy is declared runner-up. 

Our nation believes in fair play 
ind the equality of all men. But this 
story, like thousands of others, proves 
that our nation does not always 
practice what it preaches. This is 
vhat President Truman’s Committee 

n Civil Rights said in its report. 

The Committee has been studying 
ur civil rights—the rights and free- 
lom of U. S. citizens—for a year. Re- 
cently the committee sent President 
lruman a 175-page report suggest- 
ng ways our civil rights can be pro- 
tected and strengthened. 


Our Rights 


The report is called “To Secure 
(hese Rights.” This title comes from 
i phrase in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The rights are: “Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

The Committee learned that many 

roups of people in our country are 
ibusing our civil rights. “We have 
earned much that has shocked us 
ind much that has made us feel 
ishamed,” said the Committee mem- 
bers. 

Here are the most 

oints in the report. 





important 


|. Protect Civil Rights 


The report suggests that state and 
itional governments set up commis- 
ons to guard civil liberties. 


ll. Individual Rights 


1. Congress should pass legislation 
gainst police brutality. 

In many parts of our cOuntry, says 
the report, police use brute force on 
risoners. They give prisoners an 
innecessarily rough “third degree.” 
(he report suggests making such 
rutality a crime which can be pun- 
shed by fines and imprisonment. 










CIVIL RIGHTS REPORT 





Harris & Ewing 


Picture shows members of the Civil Rights Committee grouped around ° 
President Truman. Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric and 
chairman of the Committee, is handing the report to President Truman. 


The report suggests improvement 
of police training programs 

2. Congress should pass- an anti- 
lynching law. 

A lynching mob takes a person 
merely suspected of a crime and kills 
him. The mob does not try to find 
out if the person is innocent or guilty. 

A Federal law against lynching 
would allow the Federal Govern- 
ment to prosecute* lynch mobs. At 
present prosecution is left to states 
and communities. They are often un- 
willing or unable to punish lynch 
mobs. 


Ill. Rights of Citizenship 


1. The states or Congress should 
end poll taxes. 

Seven states have a poll tax. These 
states are Alabama, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. A poll tax is a 
tax which must be paid before a 
voter may vote. 

The poll tax varies trom state to 
state. It usually costs from one to 
five dollars per person. Many people 
cannot afford to pay the poll tax. 
This means they cannot vote. 

The committee’s report tells other 
ways in which some states keep vot- 
ers from voting. It suggests that these 
be done away with too. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 





2. Indian citizens in New Mexico 
and Arizona should be given the 
right to vote. 

The constitutions of New Mexico 
and Arizona deny their Indian citi- 
zens the right to vote. 


Applicants 


3. U. S. citizenship should be 
granted to applicants regardless of 
their color, race, or nationality. Some 
ot our Federal laws should be 
changed to permit this. 

At present people who come to 
the U. S. from some Asiatic nations 
are not allowed to become U. S. 
citizens. 

4. Congress should grant citizen- 
ship to the people of Guam and 
American Samoa. These Pacific 
islands are owned by the U. S. 

The report says that these people 
owe allegiance to the U. S. But they 
have no rights of citizenship. They 
should be given these rights. 

At present Guam and American 
Samoa are ruled by the U. S. Navy. 
The report urges that the island peo- 
ple be allowed to elect local govern- 
ments. And that the islands be put 
under U. S. civilian control. 

5. Congress should pass laws or- 
dering equal treatment of all mem- 
bers of our armed forces, regardless 
of race, color, creed, or birthplace. 


(To be continued next week.) 





GREECE 


ILLY APPAS' real name is Vasi- 
} leios Papokonstantinou. He was 
born in Greece, in a small vil- 
lage named Levidion, but has lived 
in the United States for many years. 
Billy Appas owns a small store in 
San Francisco, California, in the 
neighborhood of the Lick-Wilmerd- 
ing School. The pupils call him Billy 
Appas because they have difficulty 
pronouncing his real name. 

Recently Billy Appas went back 
to Levidion for a visit. When he re- 
turned to San Francisco, he told the 
school children in the neighborhood 
of the terrible suffering back home. 
The boys and girls decided to help. 
They are sending food and clothing 
to Levidion. 

Our Government is also helping 
—not just Levidion, but all Greece. 
We are sending $350,000,000 worth 
of food, clothing, building materials, 
medicine, machinery, planes, tanks, 
guns, ammunition, and ships to 
Greece. We are also sending en- 
gineers and technicians* to help the 
Greeks rebuild war-damaged roads, 
railways, seaports, and airfields. 


WHY GREECE NEEDS HELP 

Greece was a poor country even 
before World War II. But during 
the war Greece suffered great dam- 
age. Her land was invaded, first by 
the Italian armies, then by the Ger- 
mans. The Germans allowed Bulgari- 
an troops to occupy parts of Greece. 

The invaders deprived the Greek 
people of food. They destroyed 
farms, work animals, machinery, and 
fishing boats. 


* Means word is defined on page 12. 


Today the people of Greece are 
close to starvation. They have less 
to eat than most other Europeans. 
Many Greeks are ill with tuber- 
culosis. 

Greece, like the other nations of 
Europe, had a bad harvest this year. 
This means that there is even less 
food than was expected. 

The Germans and _ Bulgarians 
burned down 1,200 of the 6,500 vil- 
lages in Greece. Not a single house 
was left standing in 400 of these 
villages. 

Railroads, telephone and telegraph 
lines, bridges, harbors, canals, mo- 
tor roads, and ships were destroyed. 

Many Greeks also lost their lives 
during the war years. Over 100,000 
were either killed in battle or mur- 
dered by the Germans, Italians, and 
Bulgarians. In Greece today there 
are thousands of homeless orphans. 

This is not all that is troubling 
Greece. Greece is having difficulty 
with some of her people and with 
her neighbors. 


THE COMMUNISTS 


There are many rebels in the hills 
along Greece’s northern borders. 
The rebels have raided villages and 
fought battles with the regular 
Greek army. Most of the rebels are 
Greek Communists, who are loyal 
to Russia and take their orders from 
the Russian government. 

The Greek government has caught 
many Communists and put them to 
death or imprisoned them. 

Greek Communists are getting 
help from Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. These three nations are 
Greece’s northern neighbors. All 
three are under Russian control. 

The U. N. General Assembly sent 
a commission to Greece to try to 
keep Greece’s neighbors from help- 
ing the Communists. The commis- 
sion is now at work in Greece. 

Russia is opposed to the commis- 


Press Associatior 


Athens, capital of Greece, gets a 
dusting of DDT to prevent spread of 
cholera. Building on hill (the Acropo- 
lis) is the Parthenon, built 438 B.C. 


sion and refuses to take part in it. 
Russia hopes that fighting along th« 
Greek border will weaken the Greek 
government and cause its overthrow. 
Then the Communists could step in 
and Russia would control Greece. 
The U. S. wants to prevent this. W« 
are sending supplies to the Greek 
government to keep the Communists 
out of power. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Greece is a kingdom. The present 
King of Greece, Paul I, has ruled 
only a few months. He became King 
on -April 1, 1947 when his brothe: 
King George II, died. 

Although Greece is a kingdom, th: 
King does not run the government 
The head of the government is th: 
Prime Minister. The present Prim« 
Minister is Themistocles Sophoulis 
leader of the Liberal party. This is 
one of the two leading parties in th 
Greek parliament. The other is th 
Populist, or conservative, party. The 
Greek people elect the parliament 
men 2] years of age and over having 
the right to vote. 

Greece was a republic from 1924 
until 1935. In 1924 the Greek peop! 
voted to change their form of gov 
ernment from a monarchy to a re 
public. King George II went int 
exile. 

For the next 11 years there was 
little peace. The republic was weak 
ened by fighting between the re 
publicans and the royalists (thos 
who wanted a monarchy). In 1935 
the royalists won out and King 
George returned to the throne. 

There are some people in Greec« 
who favor again making Greece a 
republic. 

In September, 1946, the Greek 
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Greek mainland and islands are shown in bright gold. 


people were given the opportunity 
to vote for a kingdom or a republic. 
lhe majority chose to keep the king. 


THE LAND 


Greece is a nation of islands and 
mountains. 

Most of Greece’s 50,257 square 
miles of territory is on the mainland 
of Europe. 

This land is divided into upper 
ind lower regions. The lower region 
is called Peloponnesus. It hangs like 
1 pendant, separated from upper 
Greece by the Gulf of ‘Corinth. 

Most of Greece is mountainous, 
occasionally broken by fertile plains. 
in some parts of Greece these moun- 
tains are never free of snow. In other 
parts so little rain falls that farms 
must be irrigated. 

Greece has a very irregular coast- 
line. Reaching out from this coast- 









line are chains of rocky islands. 
Corfu and Crete are best known. 

The Greek flag now flies over the 
Dodecanese Islands. Italy seized 
these islands from Turkey in 1912. 
The people of the Dodecanese were 
Greek. 

Italy was defeated in World 
War II. By the treaty of peace signed 
in September, 1947, Italy had to sur- 
render the Dodecanese to Greece. 


CURRANTS FROM CORINTH 


Three fifths of the Greek people 
make their living from the soil. 
Farms are small because there is not 
much good land. Less than one 
fifth of the land can be cultivated. 

Greece has three main crops. They 
are currant-grapes, olives, and to- 
bacco. Currant-grapes are made into 
raisins. 

Greek farmers also raise melons, 


citrus fruits, pears, apples, cereals, 
wheat, and cotton. 

To put more land under cultiva- 
tion, the U. S. is sending drilling 
rigs and pumps to be used in irriga- 
tion projects. Our Government is also 
supplying spare parts for broken 
tractors and other farm machinery. 

The breeding of sheep and goats 
is a leading occupation in Greece. 
It is carried on by families who spend 
summers in the mountains and win- 
ters in the lowlands. 

Greek women weave rugs, blan- 
kets, cotton cloth, and silk. Each re- 
gion of Greece has its own weaving 
patterns and colors. 

On the Greek islands the men are 
either sailors or fishermen. Before 
the War Greece had a good-sized 
fleet that carried cargo and passen- 
gers from port to port and from 
island to island. 














Greece also had some factories be- 
fore the war. Textiles, chemicals, 
leather, paper, and tobacco were 
the main products. Most factories 
were destroyed during the war. They 
will be rebuilt with U. S. aid. 

THE PEOPLE 

There were 7,336,000 people liv- 
ing in Greece in 1940. Over 100,000 
were killed during the war. Many 
thousands died of disease and fam- 
ine. At the present time it is difficult 
to give accurate figures for Greece’s 
population. 

Most of the people are Christians 
who belong to the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The head of the Greek 
Orthodox Church is called a Patri- 
arch. 

{n most Greek villages there are 
no radios or movies to provide en- 
tertainment. The people, therefore, 
look forward to their religious holli- 
days. These holidays are celebrated 
with much festivity. 

At holiday time, village women 
bake special breads, if there is flour 
available. Baking ovens are often 
outdoors. 

Most of the people of Greece live 
in villages. There are only a few 
large cities like Athens, the capital; 
Piraeus, its port; Patras; and Sa- 
lonika. 

Greek villages are colorful. Houses 
are built of stone or earth. Earth 
houses are covered with pink or 
white wash. Villages are built around 
a square, the center of which is usu- 
ally a church. 

Villages are often built on the 
slope or top of a hill. They are con- 
structed this way so that there will 
be no place for the malaria-carrying 
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mosquitoes to breed. At the foot of 
many hills there are swamps and 
marshes. 

On the whole the Greek people 
are in poor health. Over 500,000 are 
suffering from tuberculosis. Many 
tens of thousands are dying of mala- 
ria and other diseases. Thousands of 
these people could be saved but 
Greece does not have enough doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, and medical 
supplies to help them. U. S. aid will 
be used to build hospitals. We are 
also sending medical supplies to 
Greece. 

All Greek children between the 
ages of seven and twelve must go 
to school. Most cf them go to work 
when they are thirteen. 

ANCIENT GREECE 

Modern civilization springs from 
the civilization of the ancient Greeks. 
For this reason we call ancient 
Greece the “cradle of civilization.” 

Here are some interesting facts 
about it. 

The ancient Greeks were called 
Hellenes. This name is still used to 
describe the people of Greece, which 
is sometimes called Hellas. 

The aneient Greeks were master 
architects. They were also skilled 
sculptors. Many of their buildings 
and statues are still standing. One 
of the most famous ancient Greek 
buildings is the Parthenon. It was 
built on a hill called the Acropolis, 
in Athens. (See picture on page 6.) 

Ancient Greece was not a united 
country. It was composed of inde- 
pendent city states. The most power- 
ful of the city states were Athens 
and Sparta. The people of Athens 
loved beauty, culture, and wisdom. 
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Girls at a summer camp near Athens breakfast on bread and milk. Lunch 


includes macaroni, fish, and raisins. Supper consists of soup, olives, bread. 








British Combine 


Food from the U. S. is distributed at 
food centers. This smiling Greek boy 
wheels home his family’s rations 
after spending hours in food line. 


The Spartans trained their sons to 
be good soldiers. 

Athens also had a strong arm) 
Her army defeated the Persians in 
a battle fought on the plain of Mara- 
thon* in 490 B.C. As the defeated 
Persians fled to their ships, the 
Athenian general sent his swiftest 
runner to Athens to relate the good 
news. The runner reached Athens 
more than 20 miles away, gasped 
out “Rejoice, we conquer!” and fell 
dead. 

Among the Hellenes arose great 
authors, philosophers, scientists 
teachers, and poets. 


THE MARATHON RUNNER 

The ancient Greeks enjoyed 
sports and athletics. They held con- 
tests in jumping, discus-throwing. 
running, wrestling, and boxing. They 
were the first t6 hold Olympic games. 

The ancient Greeks worshiped 
many gods. Zeus was the father otf 
the gods. Hera was mother of the 
gods. Athena was the goddess o! 
wisdom, the arts, and industries 
Artemis was the goddess of the hunt 
and the moon. There were many 
other gods and goddesses. You can 
read more about them in The Age 


of Fable by Thomas Bullfinch. 


%*% Means word is defined on page 12. 
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BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 


Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 


IB and Tuck were sitting beside 

the artificial lake in front of the 
Lincoln Memorial building in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Bib has just noticed 
that the Capitol dome, the pencil- 
like Washington Monument, and the 
Lincoln Memorial were in a straight 
line. 

Tuck had been thinking. Sud- 
lenly he asked, “What do you know 
bout the Supreme Court?” 

“It's made up of nine judges who 
vear wigs and black robes,” Bib re- 
torted lightly. 

‘You're wrong there. The Justices 
vear robes but not wigs,” said Tuck. 
The Supreme Court is the highest 
ourt of the United States. It has the 
final decision on whether a law (Fed- 
‘ral or state) is constitutional. It also 

is the final decision about the 
ieaning of a Federal law And it has 
the last word on whether a person 

is disobeyed a Federal law.” 

‘Who brings cases to the Supreme 

yurt?” Bib asked. 

“The lawyer of one of the parties 
oncerned in the case,” Tuck replied. 

\ dispute about a Federal law is 
taken to a lower Federal court. If 

ne of the parties concerned feels 
that the decision of the court was 

nfair, he tries to take it to a higher 
ourt in hopes the decision of the 
first court will be overruled. Finally 
the case may be sent to the Supreme 
Court.” 
Bib suddenlv had an idea. “Sav. do 
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The Supreme Court building 





you suppose we could visit the Su- 
preme Court?” 

“We'll never know until we try,” 
fuck started off in the general direc- 
tion of the Capitol. “I know which 
building it is. The Supreme Court's 
in the newest white marble building 
in Washington. It was completed in 
1935.” 

When they arrived at the Supreme 
Court building, Bib and Tuck 
stopped at the foot of the marble 
stairs. They looked up at the big 
four-story buildipg. Above the mar- 
ble pillars was written, “Equal Jus- 
tice Under Law.” 

Bib and Tuck walked into the 
huge pillared building. “We'd like 
to visit the Supreme Court,” Tuck 
said not too confidently to the guard 
at a desk. 

“You re just in time,” the guard as- 
sured them. “If you'd come any day 
during the last two weeks you'd have 
been out of luck. From October to 
June the Court meets every day at 
noon for two weeks and then ad- 
journs for two weeks. This gives the 
Justices time to make their deci- 
sions and write them down: 

“Today the Court's meeting in 
about five minutes. Just go through 
that door.” 


THE COURT 


Bib and Tuck walked into a me- 
dium-sized wood-paneled room. 
“Those are for the nine Justices, 
Tuck whispered, pointing to the 
row of high-back chairs behind a 
long narrow table. “The men sitting 
at desks on the sides must be lawyers 
here to plead their cases.” 

As Bib and Tuck were finding 
seats in the half of the room reserved 
for spectators, a gavel rapped. Spec- 
tators and lawyers stood up. 

A young man wearing a cutaway 
coat called: “The Honorable, the 
Chief Justice, and the Associate Jus- 
tices of the United States.” A curtain 
in the back of the room parted. Nine 
black-robed meti entered and stood 
behind the nine chairs. 

“The young man ‘is called 
Court Crier,” Tuck whispered. 

“Oyez! Ovyeezz! Ovyeeezzz!” the 


the 








Court Crier T. Perry Lippett 


young man cried, making each 
“Oyez!” longer than the last. “All 
persons having business before the 
Honorable, the Supreme Court of 
the United States, are admonished 
to draw near and give their atten- 
tion, for the Court is now sitting. 
God save the United States and this 
Honorable Court.” The young man 
rapped his gavel and all sat down. 

Chief Justice Fred Vinson asked 
tor “admissions to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court.” 

‘A lawyer must pass a special ex- 
amination before he may argue a 
case before the Supreme Court,” the 
man beside Bib explained. 

Then the Chief Justice read the 
cases to be heard by the court. A 
lawyer rose to present the first case. 
“Each side has just one hour to pre- 
sent its case,” the man said to Bib. 
“A lawyer must have his argument 
well organized to be able to present 
it in an hour.” 


TIME’S UP 


After the lawyer had been speak- 
ing for a while a white light flashed 
on before him. “That must mean his 
time is almost up,” Bib said. When 
a red light appeared beside the white 
light. the lawyer sat down. Then a 
gavel rapped. 

“That’s the two o'clock recess for 
lunch.” Bib announced and darted 


from the room. Tuck could tell by 
(Continued on page 20) 

















In a police state everyone is watched for even a care- 
less word of “griping.” The secret police have spies 
everywhere. A man who works next to you may be one. 








He will quickly report you as an enemy of the state. 
The secret police keep endless files on every suspect. 
They do their dirty work with machine-like efficiency. 


When Terror Rules the State 


ITH a fanfare of trumpets and drums, a major- 
ette dances up Fifth Avenue. The American 
Legion is on parade! 

A harassed policeman tells an angry citizen that he 
must wait for a break in the parade before he may cross 
the street. 

“But officer, I have an important business appoint- 
ment. I must cross the street!” 

“Sure. I'll let you cross in a minute —” 

“But, officer —” 

“Look, mister! You pay me my salary, to keep you 
back there until it’s time to cross the street!” 

“Oh —uh—oh! That’s right, officér.” The man 
grinned and waited. He had forgotten that our police- 
men are our servants. It took the wise and kindly officer 
to remind him of it. 


Police the Servants of the People 


Watch the policeman at your school corner! He has 
probably been chosen because he “kinda likes the young 
folks.” What if he did “bawl you out” because the brakes 
didn't work on that ancient jalopy! 

Our policemen — local, state, and up to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation (F.B.1.)\—keep law and order 
and protect people. Only criminals need to fear the 
police! Sometimes the police may use too harsh methods, 
like the “third degree.” But the Constitution protects 
even a criminal against “cruel and unusual punishment.” 

The power to set up our police systems, to pay for 
them, and to improve them, is in the hands of the people. 
Not any particular class, not any special group or party 
— but all the people! 

All dictatorships, all one-party systems, all commu- 
nist countries, are “police states.” The dictator party, 
once in control, becomes the government, The system 
of secret police is an instrument to keep the dictator 
and his party in power. 

German Nazis broke into people’s homes in the mid- 
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dle of the night. They threw people into jail without 
any trial, or witnesses, or lawyers. They sent people to 
concentration camps or killed them in gas chambers. 
Who was to stop them? The Gestapo and Storm Troop- 
ers existed to uphold the Nazi party. They persecuted 
Jews and anti-Nazis and protected the Nazis from th« 
people. 

The Czar of Russia started a secret police in 1825 
and called it the Okhrana (Department of Publi: 
Safety). When the Communists came to power in Rus 
sia, they took over the Czars Okhrana, and all its 
methods. It was first called the Cheka, then the G.P.U., 
then the O.G.P.U. During the war it became the NK VD 
(Commissariat for the Interior). 

The Russians have the most efficient organization o! 
secret police on record. Its evil methods have been im- 
proved by the Communists. Its terrorist activities and 
its labor camps can exist only because the Communist 
party has complete power over the people. 


Keeping Tabs on 200,000,000 


This is how it works. In every factory, in every office, 
in every club, there are secret police. They report any- 
one who criticizes the Communists. If any opposition 
group develops, the secret police discover its meeting 
place and spy on its leaders. Often police agents join 
an organization in order to betray and destroy it. 

Armies of volunteers help the secret police in the 
hope of gaining favor with the Communists. Workmen 
inform on one another. Friends become suspicious o! 
each other. Families are afraid to speak their thoughts 
in their own homes. 

Life becomes intolerable under such a system. If 
people cannot talk together freely, laugh without fea 























They make arrests without warrant, usually in the 
dead of night, silently, leaving their victims stunned, 
unaware of the crimes with which they are charged. 


and build friendships in confidence, the whole fabric of 
ivilization falls apart! 

Another duty of the NKVD is the management of 
slave labor. The secret police arrest whom they wish 
ind turn them over to the GULAG (Administration of 
Corrective Labor Camps and Settlements). For Com- 
munist Russia uses slave labor, which is hateful to the 
ivilized world. 

Estimates vary on the number of these prisoners, 
trom ten million to eighteen million. Only the Commu- 
nist leaders ‘really know! The Soviet government pub- 
lishes no figures and permits no outsiders to enter these 
imps. But the government officially admitted that the 
Baltic-White Sea Canal was built entirely by forced 
labor and the Turk-Sib railway partly. 


The Automatic Labor Supply 


These labor camps are composed not of ordinary 
riminals, but principally of political offenders. When 
labor projects are under way, the secret police trump 
up charges and arrest the kind of labor they need. Sci- 
entists, engineers, and specialists who will not swallow 
the Communist “line” or who have been indiscreet in 
their conversation, are seized and taken from their 
homes to labor camps. Their families are threatened 
with harm if they complain. 

Trials are a mockery. If held at all, they are usually 
in secret. There are no witnesses, and no defense law- 
ers. Public trials, which are sometimes made into sen- 
sational spectacles, are held only when the prisoner has 
nade an abject confession. 

The freedoms promised in the Russian constitution 
ie but paper guarantees. They are blacked out com- 
pletely by the phrase “in order to strengthen the social- 
ist system.” 

Our Declaration of Independence declares “That all 
nen are creatéd equal; that they are endowed by their 


Creator with certain unalienable rights; that among these 


are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We are born free! No government gives us liberty. 
No government can take from us our “unalienable 
rights” — unless we let it! 





























But the victim nearly always confesses to a crime + 


any crime. He knows too well that his family will be 


held as hostages if he refuses to sign a confession. 


























He is tried, judged and convicted — without a lawyer, 
witnesses, jury, or chance to appeal. The best he can 
hope for is prison camp; the worst, a firing squad. 











Like millions of others, he is usually sentenced to 
work as a slave laborer, toiling out the days of his 
life for one carelessly dropped word of complaint. 











THEY'RE 
DIFFERENT 


HERE ARE some pairs of words 
that are close relatives. Some peo- 
ple think they are identical twins. 
But the words are not twins. They 
are spelled differently, pronounced 
differently, and mean _ different 
things. 

Can you tell these words apart? 
If you think they’re pronounced the 
same way,-look them up in a diction- 
ary to find out the correct pronuncia- 
tion. 

In this test use each pair of words 
correctly in the sentence or sentences 
written below the pair. 


1. accept — except 
aes 
this one. 
2. advice — advise 
D eeendinnnn you ts tile. her 


3. clothes — cloths 


Our dust _____-__._ are _ made 
TT 
4. breathe — breath 

pe Se __. Hold your 
5. lose — loose 

If that button is — __. you 


may — —— ° 

6. weather — whether 
We'll play the game —_ 

me is good or bad. 


7. quiet — quite 


Your radio is ee 
a change 
8. loath — loathe 

l am a 
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WHO 
is 
HE? 





Another name for this graduate is: 


a. alumna 

b. aluminum 

c. alumnus 

C is correct. A boy graduate is an 

alumnus. A girl graduate is an 
alumna. Alumnus is a Latin word 
which we have adopted in English. 
Alumna is the Latin feminine 
form. The plural of alumnus is 
alumni. The plural of alumna is 
alumnae. 


Pronunciations: 


alumnus (a-LUM-nus) 
alumna (a-LUM-na) 
alumni (a-LUM-nee) 
alumnae (a-LUM-nye) 


S-T-A-R-RE-D W-0-R-D+S 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


Marathon (MAR-uh-thon. Pronounce 
the a as in sat and the o as in not.) 
The name Marathon now applies to a 
long-distance foot race, 26 miles, 385 
yards long and held mostly on the open 
road. It about equals the distance run 
by the Athenian messenger from Mara- 
thon to Athens in 490 B.C. 

non-productive (non pro-DUHK- 
tihv). Not producing useful goods or 
services. 

prosecute 





(PROS-e-kute. Pronounce 
the o as in not.) To bring before a court 
of law for trial. From the Latin prose- 
qui, meaning “to pursue.” 

technicians (tehk-NIHSH-anz. Pro- 
nounce the a as in sat.) Workers skilled 
in the technical details-of a job. From 
the Greek techne, meaning “an art.” 


NAMES AND PLACES 


Aegean 
as in sat.) 
Dodecanese (doe-dehk-uh-NEES). 

Macedon (MASS-e-don. Pronounce 
the o as in not.) 
Peloponnesus (pehl]-o-puh NEE suhs). 


(e-JE-an. Pronounce the a 





+> + IAT 1-9 - 5 fan) 
Junior WI 1ters 


Send contributions to: Junior Writers 
Editor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Don’t forget 
to have your teacher sign the contri- 
bution. 


Painted Forest 


Through the mountains, hills, and fields, 
Summertime to autumn yields. 

Now the mountains and the wood 
Are covered with a painted hood. 


And ahunting goes a fellow 
Where the leaves are turning yellow. 
As we through the woodland pass 
The trees are all a colored mass. 


As we glance up at a tree 
Brilliant colors do we see. 
Through the deep blue of the sky 
White clouds lazily sail by. 


Carl Mueller, 7th Grade 
Sabattus (Maine) Grammar School 


| Found a Dime 


One Saturday afternoon shortly afte: 
lunch, I told my mother that I was going 
for a walk. I put on my coat and went 
outside. 

I thought perhaps I'd go to Betty's 
house, but my plans were changed, fo: 
I saw something lying in the dust. | 
picked it up and to my surprise it was 
a dime! I looked at it a minute, Then 
I thought, “I-believe I'll go downtown 
instead. I’ve found a dime!” 

Downtown I went to the dime store 
first. I examined every toy and every 
bit of fun that was for sale. I watched 
a woman demonstrate a toy monkey on 
a string, and I watched the candy 
counter lady dish out jelly beans and 
chocolate drops, licorice sticks, and lolli- 
pops. But still I had my dime. 

I went to the pet shop next, and 
looked at all the pretty fish, and 
watched the parrot eat her crackers. | 
looked at a monkey with a crooked tai! 
and watched the turtles with painted 
shells, but still I had my dime. 

I went into a department store, and 
climbed from floor to floor. “What shal! 
I buy?” I asked myself, “A fancy dress 
or a pretty vase, a cosy chair or a piec: 
of lace?” No, that wouldn’t do, so still 
I had my dime. 

Then all of a sudden I decided what 
I'd do. I left the noisy stores and cars, 
and hurried along the road. I ran up 
the walk, into the house, up the stairs 
into my room, and dropped it into my 
piggy bank. Still I had my dime. 


Christy Donaldson, 8th Grade 
Barber School, Akron, Ohio 


















THIS PLANE |S 
ACTING MIGHTY 
SKITTISH, ®.C. ! 











SOMETHING'S GONE 
WRONG, QUICKIE. 1M 
GOING UP TO THE 

PILOT'S CABIN TO 





2 4 ‘Seah o = “WY 

IAL PASSENGERS ON A 

| BIG CARGO PLANE. AS THE POWERFUL SHIP WHEELS 
N FOR ITS LANDING RUN, SUDDENLY. ... 




















“a Yr ot 
TAKE IT EASY RC THANK GOODNESS 
|\ --YOU'RE FLYING A IVE TAKEN SOME 
|) FRE “a ot NOT FLYING LESSONS 
i( A CUB, NOW! 
P es : RELAX, SON, 
a a Z a i IS” DON'T BEAR DOWN ON 
Zz THE STICK...LEVEL HER 
wy, / ag & ‘ J OEF._YOUR RIGHT WING'S 
. cri = HEAVY... THROTTLE DOWN 
I~ 7 r 6A LITTLE MORE... I'LL 
7] 2 TELL YOU WHEN TO 






FLIGHT CONTROL 








PULL THE NOS UP, 


R.C. CONTACTS THE FIELD. THE 


HOLY MACKEREL! 


THE PILOT'S PASSED 
OuT: 


AND THE CO-PILO 
1S BACK THERE 

SICK! WEAL HAVE 
TO TAKE OVER! 
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OPERATOR RADIOS 


BACK LANDING INSTRUCTIONS. 
















HANG ON, 
QUICKIE! 







| THE HUGE PLANE HITS THE GROUNO AT TOO 
SHARP AN ANGLE... BOUNCES CRAZILY AND 
SKIOS OFF THE RUNWAY ! 





(00-BYE, WORLD.. 
GOOD -BYE 
ROYAL CROWN 


GNITION, CUT IT 


FAST! HERE we 











GO 


-»-BRACE YOURSELF: 





TAKE CARE OF a 
THE PILOT-- HE'S |} 
PRETTY BADLY 
SHAKEN UP! 


Wes 







QuicK .SOmM 
ROYAL CROWN 
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BOYS 

THAT TOOK 
A LOT OF 
GuTS... 
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COLA! 
I NEED A pm, 
QUICK -UP ' —— 





















WE WANT TO THANK 
YOU FELLAS. THAT WASA 
MIGHTY VALUABLE CARGO! 


WE WANT TO THANK 
YOU FOR THE 
ROYAL CROWN COLA! 







YEAH! 
AND DON’T 
FORGET iT'S 
THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA 
OF ‘EM ALL! 


















See Johnny Mack Brown 
Starring in Monogram's 


“GUN TALK” 










WESTERN STAR 
JOHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: 


YOUNG ARTISTS...WIN 
BIG CASH PRIZES/ 





Royal Crown Cola will award a whole 
string of cash prizes for outstanding 
billboard posters featuring Royal Crown 
Cola. It’s fun! It’s easy! Enter now by 
writing for free rules, Address: Scho- 
lastie Art Awards, 220 E, 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Best by taste-test 



















































































Some folks say that the Dummy don’t run 

But let me tell you what the Dummy done 
done: 

She left St. Louis at a half past one 

And she rolled into Memphis at the settin 

of the sun. 


CHORUS 
On the dummy line 
On the dummy line 
Rain or shine I'll pay my fine 
Rain or shine I'll pay my fine 
Ridin’ ridin’ ridin’ 
On the dummy dummy line.” 


Tue old railroad chant, “On the Dummy 
Line,” was first sung about America’s 
shortest railroad-— the Augusta Railroad, 
running a distance of two miles into Au- 
gusta, Arkansas. The song has a limit- 
less number of verses, made up to de- 
scribe any one of the hundreds of short- 
line railroads that run in various parts 
of the country. You can make up your 
own. The verse printed near the top of 
this page is the most widely known. To- 
day there are still more than 300 inde- 
pendently owned and operated short- 
















































































line railroads, and 80 of them are less ail Albe- 
than 10 miles in length. More than 70 tn + ht) on the Nelson comotiv®. 
a, a 2 Sie d treig le tank 
of them own but one locomotive. ‘ae ssenge’ on te “saddle 
mixed —_ ~ Virginio. No 
marie Ratiro 





STORIES and photographs of these 
short-line railroads have just appeared 
in a beautiful book written by Lucius 
Beebe, a New York newspaperman who 
has made a hobby of riding on obscure 
railroads and taking pictures “as he goes.” 
His book, published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York, bears the title: Mixed 
Train Daily: A Book of Short-Line Rail 
roads. Many of the photographs are b) 
Charles M. Clegg, art consultant for th: 
American Locomotive Co. The photo 
graph on our cover and the three here 
are from the book. 





The last wood-burner of them 
all. The Mississippi and Alabama 
R. R. goes its merry way burn- 
ing turpentine roots for fuel. 






What’s in 
































1 Your Future? 


lf you love to paint... 


Poh 


Why don't you 


try to win one 


The United States Time ~Cor- 
4 poration offers these Special 
s National Awards annually for 
. the best work submitted in the 
Pictorial Arts Division of the 
7, Scholastic Awards. Each of the 
$100 winners will also get na- 
tional recognition — because 








Check with your Art Teacher 


for details and rules. US 
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grand prize entries are repro- 
duced in full color on Ingersoll 
calendars which are submitted 
to schools, libraries, magazine 
and newspaper offices, radio 
stations, and young people’s 
clubs all over the country! 


—the most 
fomous name 
in time 
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GREEK PUZZLE 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. Which of these nations invaded 
Greece during World War II? 
a. Italy b. 
c. Hungary 


Russia 


2. What three nations are giving aid 
to the Greek Communists? 
a. Czechoslovakia, Turkey, 
b. Hungary, Poland, Italy 
c. Albania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
3. Who sent a commission to Greece 
to keep peace along her borders? 
a. Russia 
em ©. 8. 
c. U.N. General Assembly 
4. How much aid has the U. S. Con- 
vress voted to send Greece? 
a. $3,500,000 b. $350,000,000 
ce. $35.000.000 


Romania 


My score 


2. GREEK TO YOU? 


Match each of the names at the left 
with its appropriate description at the 
right. Score 2 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Island 


a. Macedon south of 


Greece prope 
b. Peloponnesus 2. People of Greece 
3. Region of north 
c. Crete Greece 
4. Plain near Ath- 
‘y. * ens, scene of an 
ancient battle 
5. Port of Athens 
e. Cortu 
6. Island off north- 


west Greece 
7. Ancient 
on the Acropolis 
8. Gulf separating 
southern from 
northern Greece 


Marathon temple 


yg. Parthenon 


h. Hellas 














1. What bird will be 
shown on the Ever- 
glades National Park 
stamp? 


2. Group of Mediter- 
ranea.: islands given 
to Greece by Italy 
this year. 





9. Southern Greece 
10. Another name for 
Greece 


_i. Piraeus 


Hellenes 


My score 


3. WHAT? 


Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. How many Justices does the U. S. 
Supreme Court have? __ oe £2 

2. Who is Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court? _ 

3. What officer 
start of 


calls “Ovez” 
Supreme Court 


at the 
meetings? 


4. What food are we 
eat on Thursdays? 


asked not to 


My score 


4. CIVIL RIGHTS 


Which of the following did the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Civil Rights say in 
its report? Score 4 points each. Total, 20, 


— 1. Indians in the U. S. should not 

be given the right to vote. 

2. The U. S. should grant citizen- 
ship to applicants regardless of 
color, race, or nationality. 

. Congress should outlaw lynch- 
ing. 

. Only members of the Republi- 

can and Democratic parties 
should be given right to vote. 

Civil rights in the U. S. are be- 

ing abused by some groups. 


My score___ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 5 
points each. Total, 20. 


My score__._.__ 





My total score— 


3. He has a plan to 4. What do we call 
the tax levied by 7 
states for the exer- 


cise of this right? 


help the 
munist 
Europe. 


non-Com- 
nations of 


DEC. 1, 1947 | 
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FUIN parade 


Riddle-de-dee 


1. Why is a snake the most careles: 


animal in the world? 


2. Why can a tall man get along on 


less food than a short man? 


3. Why is an Eskimo dog like « 


strained voice? 


4. What animal becomes another 


when beheaded? 


5. When ie a trout like a bird? 


Don’t Look Now 


A one-eyed editor bet his friend that 


he could see something with his on 


ye that his friend could not see wit) 


his two eyes. How was that? 


Answers 
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Jane and Mary, two junior high girls. 
happen to meet Jane’s Aunt Sarah. Jane 
isn’t certain whether her aunt and Mar» 


before. How should Jane 
situation? She should — 


have met 


handle the 


A. Just start talking to her aunt, pay- 
ing no attention to Mary. 

B. Say: “Aunt Sarah, have you me! 
Jane Hart? Jane, I don’t know whether 
you have met my aunt, Mrs, Silvers.” 

C. Say: “Jane, you 
Aunt Sarah, don’t you?” 


remember my» 
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Facts on the Air Age 


by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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First Choice of Air Travelers . . . That’s the twin engine Martin 2-0-2 
shown above at the Washington National Airport. Serving Northwest Air- 


lines, this great new postwar transport has proved its dependability . . . set 


w standards for airline speed and comfort. 


Soon this modern Martin 


airliner will be in service on leading airlines everywhere. Watch for it. 


Le 7 
oS 


<_-s 


$3 Billion . . . Too Much? ... 
$3 billion... That's one estimate of 
the cost of a complete air program 

ring all phases of aviation 

lopment to guarantee our Mma- 
ional security. Think it’s too much? 
Consider these facts. During 1946 
$3.7 billion was spent for tobacco 
alone, $8.7 billion for liquor and 
‘1.3 billion for jewelry. 


New Plastic. . . Soon, longer wear- 
plastic will be made from Marvinol, 
the new, versatile plastic raw ma- 
terial developed in Martin research 
laboratories. This new, all-purpose 
polyvinyl chloride-type resin is now 
being made for the commercial mar- 
ket and is manufactured at Martin's 
new $3,000,000 Marvinol plant at 
Painesville, Ohio. 










ng, more attractive products in, 


LY 
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Sea-Going Bomber . . . Largest 
and heaviest aircraft used in carrier 
operations is Navy's new AM-1 
Mauler. This rugged dive-bomber 
features the new Martin-developed 
intermeshing, finger-type dive brakes 
which open in five seconds . . . slow 
the plane to less than 350 m.p.h. in 
vertical dive . make lower pull- 
outs possible for greater bombing 
accuracy. Mauler carries 2,000-pound 
bombload. Mounts four 20- milli- 
meter cannon. 


Lg 
Air-Equipped Schools... Approx- 
imately 3,000 U. S. schools have ac- 
quired, practically free, from govern- 
ment surplus disposal units, millions 
of dollars worth of aircraft and equip- 
ment to be used for practical in- 
struction in aviation courses. Only 


equipment which could not be sold 
on the commercial market was of- 
fered and all equipment is restricted 
to non-flying use. 





te. wail 


G-Men Take Wing ... Anothe 
step in air safety. This time in th 
form of a law which protects air 
travelers and air shippers from lar- 
ceny and fraud. The law, an amend- 
ment to the Motor Vehicles heft 
Act, gives the FBI "jurisdiction over 
criminal acts pertaining to or in- 
volving the use of aircraft. 


ke P 
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One Big Reason... for the Mar- 
tin 2-0-2's exceptional performance is 
its new air foil ... wing design. The 
small, aerodynamically efficient Mar- 
tin wing increases the 2-0-2's de- 
pendability and efficiency. . .accounts 
for its high cruising speed of 280 
m.p.h. and low landing -speed of 
81.5 m.p.h. Other exclusive features 
of the 2-0-2 include automatic pro- 
peller-feathering system and flexible 
Mareng fuel cells. 


* 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
s . 


GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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omewhere, thousands of miles from 


a“ : ; ‘ 
‘ Pe ote I 5 you, a friend you don’t even know 








Wr" ses 
Ae Ce cad ead wy, is waiting for your letter. Waiting to hear about 
an 
_ Ml pe y* you and your America. Waiting to tell you about : 
( 


himself and his country. 


HERE’S YOUR CHANCE to start a fascinating 
correspondence with a boy or girl in a distant country. 
And to win cash prizes while doing it! Enter a copy of 
your overseas letter in the International Letter Writing 
Division of Junior Scholastic Writing Awards. It’s open to 
students of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th grades only. It’s fun. 
You'll make new friends and you may win prizes. 


International Letter Writing is a brand new division of 
Junior Scholastic Writing Awards. The four other divisions 
are listed below. Look them over and decide which ones 
you will enter. There’s a classification for every junior 


writer. 


ESSAY POETRY SHORT STORY JOURNALISM 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE CREATIVE WRITING BY JUNIOR WRITERS, THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS 
SPONSOR WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS IN THE JUNIOR DIVISION AND OFFER VALUABLE PRIZES. 


Pan American World Airways 
L. E. Waterman Company 
Quill and Scroll 









Ask your teacher for details or write to: 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS, 220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


















FREEDOM TRAIN 
ROLLING ALONG 


In the September 22 issue of Junior 
Scholastic (page 11) we printed a list 
of the stops the Freedom Train would 
make up to Dec. 1. Here is a list of the 


stops the Freedom Train will make up 


to March 1, 1948: 

Virginia — Lynchburg, Dec. 1; Roan- 
ke. Dee. 2: Norfolk, Dec. 7-8; Rich- 
mond, Dec. 9. 

North Carolina — Winston - Salem, 
Dec. 3; Charlotte, Dec. 4: Greensboro, 
Dec. 5; Raleigh, Dec. 6; Wilmington, 
Dec. 10. 

South Carolina — Columbia, Dec. 


ll; Spartanburg, Dec. 12; Greenville, 
Dec. 13; Charleston, Dec 15-16. 

Georgia — Augusta, Dec. 14; Savan- 
nah, Dee. 17; Brunswick, Dec. 18; 
Columbus, Dec. 31; Macon, Jan. 1; At- 
lanta, Jan. 2. 

Florida — Jacksonville, Dec. 19; Mi- 
mi, Dec. 20; Tampa, Dec. 21; Talla- 
hassee, Dec. 22: Pensacola, Dec. 23. 

Alehomen — Mobile, Dec. 24-26; Sel- 
ma, Dec. 27; Montgomery, Dec. 28; 
Tuscaloosa, Dec. 29; Birmingham, Dec. 
{)} 


Tennessee — Chattanooga, Jan. 3; 
Nashville, Jan. 4-5; Jackson, Tan. 6; 
Memphis, Jan. 7. 

Louisiana — New Or'eans, Jan. 8; 


Monroe, Jan. 14; Alexandria, Jan. 15; 
Baton Rouge, Jan. 16; Shreveport, 
Jar le 

Mississippi — Frattiesburz, Jan. 9; 
Meridian, Jan. 10; Jackson. Jan. 11-12; 
Vicksburg, Jan. 13. 

Arkansas — Texarkanz. !an. 18; Lit- 
tle Rock, Jan. 19-20; Pine Bluff, Jan. 
21; Fort Smith, Jan. 22. 

Oklahoma — Muskogee. Jan. 23; Tul- 
sa, Jan. 24; Oklahoma City, Jan. 25-26; 
Enid, Jan. 27; Ada, Ja... 28 

Texas - Denison, Jan. 29; Dallas, 
lan. 30; Fort Worth, Jan. 31; Waco, 
Feb. 1-2; Tyler, Feb. 3; Beaumont, 
Feb. 4; Houston, Feb. 5-6; Galveston, 
Feb. 7; Harlingen, Feb. 8-9; Corpus 
Christi, Feb. 10; Austin, Feb. 11; San 
Antonio, Feb. 12; Del Rio, Feb. 13; 
El Paso, Feb. 14. 

New Mexico — Santa Fe, Feb. 15-16; 
\lbuquerque, Feb. 17 

Arizona — Douglas, Feb. 18; Tucson, 
b. 19; Phoenix, Feb. 20; Yuma, Feb. 
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Diego, Feb. 22; 
23-24: Pasadena, 


Californi:. — San 
Los Angeles, Feb. 
Feb. 25; Pomona, Feb. 26; San Bern- 
ardino, Feb. 27; Riverside, Feb. 28; 
Bakersfield, Feb. 29-Mar. 1. 


After March 1 the train will visit 
other states in the country. The list of 
its stops will be published later. 





Attractive, Eveready 
Carrying Case, $1.05 
(when purchased with camera) 


Se ” FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





Will the gang ever be jealous when they 
see you with this camera! 

As modern as a °48 car, the Ansco Panda 
Camera has a rich black body, a white 
film knob, a bright red shutter button. 


It’s so light, you can carry it in the palm 
of your hand or around your neck with the 
special, braided neck cord. It weighs less 
than seven ounces when loaded with film. 
Easy to operate, too. 





See that square there ? That’s the Panda’s 
special reflex-type viewer. Shows you your 
subject bright and clear, even in poor light. 
Just locate your subject in it. Then trip the 
self-setting shutter. No fussing with gad- 
gets. Don’t even have to bother focusing. 

















Takes 12 pictures this size—c/earer, be- 
cause the factory-focused Panda lens shoots 
sharper pictures from 6 feet to infinity. At 
dealers’, now. 


ASK FOR SOc, 


Ansco 


FILM «© CAMERAS 





You'll get even better pictures with your Panda, if you 
use “‘wide-latitude”’ Ansco Film. Ansco, Binghamton, 
New York. A Division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation. 














Oyez! Oyez! 
(Continued from page 9) 


the glint in Bib’s eye that she had a 
plan. Wher he caught up with her 
she was talking to the Court Crier. 
“Your job must be fun,” Bib was 
saying. 

The Crier grinned. “There's no 
doubt about its being interesting to 
sit in on all the Supreme Court cases. 





Boy Chemist Wins $100-” 
You Can Do The Same 


Meet Robert D. Whitaker, 
14 year old Tampa, Florida 
boy, who won $100 for re- 
search on catalysts. More 
boys have won fame and 
big awards with Gilbert 
Chemistry Labs than any 
other kind. Far more than 
“toy” sets. Range of chem- 
icals and apparatus based 
on real laboratory tech- 
nique. Write messages in 
invisibleinkor fireink. Makechemical weather 
flag. Do fingerprinting. Bleach flowers. Make 
paints, dyes. Hundreds of other spectacular 
experiments. 





No. 6 Senior Labora 
metal cabinet cr: t 
Puts 389 sensational experiments at your finger tips. 


. Big, three-compartment blue 
with chemicals and apparatus. 


Developed at Gilbert Hall of Science 


New GILBERT CHEMISTRY Labs 


ALL THESE ADVANCED FEATURES 


NEW — Metal cabinet—rugged, easy tocarry. 


NEW —Each section designed as complete 
laboratory with trays and racks. 


NEW —Easy-to-use tip racks for test tubes. 
NEW—Brown, light-proof bottles. 


NEW — Rectangular shaped bottles and shelf 
spaces, holding bottles with label side out. 


NEW — Postwar chemistry book.144 big pages, 
illustrated, stay-open binding. Edited by Prof. 
Treat B. Johnson, famous Yale scientist. 


$200.00 IN CASH AWARDS 7. tn. 


boy doing what, in my opinion, is the most im- 
portant research in Chemistry, Microscopy or 
Electricity in 1948, I will award $100.00 in cash. 
To the ten boys doing the next most important 
research, I will award $10.00 each. Applicants 
must not be over 17 years old and must send 
me a fuli description of their experiments by 
May 1, 1948. A. C. GILBERT 

Founder of the Gilbert Hall of Science 


FREE —TIllustrated catalog on new Chem- 
istry Sets, Erector, other Gilbert 
scientific toys. Send name and address on post 


card. A. C. Gilbert Co., 213 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Conn. Offer good only in U. S. A. 








My name’s T. Perry Lippett. I'm As- 
sistant Marshal.” 

“We're Bib and Tuck Tucker,” 
Tuck spoke up. “We thought you 
were Court Crier.” 

“I'm both,” smiled Lippett. “Mar- 
shal Thomas E. Waggaman is the 
Supreme Court’s housekeeper. He 
buys supplies for the Justices, ar- 
ranges conferences for the Justices, 
and pays the Supreme Court em- 
ployees. I help him. 

“One of my duties,” Lippett added, 
“is to take charge of the four Su- 
preme Court pages. Pages must be 
over 14. You probably know that, 
like the pages of Congress, they go 
to the Pages’ School in Washington. 
They start at about six in the morn- 
ing and get out in time for the Court 
session at noon. They run errands 
and get reference books for the Jus- 
tices.” 


COURT CRIER 


“Has there always been a Court 
Crier?” Bib asked. 

“The first order of business when 
the first Supreme Court met in 1789 
was to appoint a Court Crier,” Lip- 
pett said. 

“Who keeps time on the lawyers 
and flashes the warning signals?” 
Tuck asked. 

“That's one of my jobs as Assistant 
Marshal,” said Lippett. 

“How did you become Court Crier 
and Assistant Marshal?” Bib wanted 
to know 

“When I graduated from St. Al- 
bans High School here in Washing- 
ton, I became a clerk stenographer 
in the Supreme Court. Then I was 
promoted to Court Crier. The pres- 
ent Marshal and Clerk of the Court 
started as Supreme Court pages.” 

“You must know a lot about law 
courts,” Tuck remarked. 

“Funny thing,” Lippett said, “is 
that I’ve never been in any court ex- 
cept the Supreme Court.” 

“Say,” said Bib, “do you think we 
could talk to a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice? It would make a fine story for 
our Junior High newspaper, the Jeff 
Jr.” 

Lippett promised to try to arrange 
an interview. He invited Bib and 
Tuck to lunch with him before the 
Court met again at 2:30. But Bib and 
Tuck were overdue for a meeting 
with Pop Tucker. They thanked Lip- 
pett, and ran down the white steps 
of the Supreme Court Building. 

— Gay Heap 


Bird for Johnny 


One day on the sidewalk of a street a 
man was releasing his homing pigeons. 
A lady passing by said to him: “Before 
you throw all those birds away, please 
give me one for my Johnny.” 

Lee Rinehart, Roland Park Jr. H.S., Baltimore, mu 


It’s How You Slice it 


A teacher, who was trying to teach 
fractions to her pupils, gave them this 
illustration. “If a steak was cut in half 
and then in half again, what would 
it be?” 

“Fourths,” answered a child. 

“Then cut again?” asked the teacher. 

“Eighths,” answered another child. 

“Then cut again?” asked the teacher. 

“Sixteenths,” came the answer. 

“Then cut again?” asked the teacher. 

“Hash!” cried a voice from the back 
of the room. 


Kathryn Hahn, John Marshal! School, Scranton, Ps 


Sitting? or, Setting?_ 


The teacher was explaining to the 
class the difference between “sitting 
and “setting.” “For example,” she said, 
“if you have a hen on a nest, what is 
she doing?” 

Jimmy: “She would be laying an egg.” 


Terry D’Emilio, Gaskill School, Jeannette, Pa 





FINE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A BOSTON 













THE BOSTON HAS [5 
CUTTING EDGE CUT- 
TERS — STRONG AND 
RUGGED THROUGH- 
OUT FOR CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE. BUY A BOS- 
TON FOR A FAMILY 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


SHARP PENCIL POINTS 
WHEN YOU’ WANT 
THEM! 


BE SURE IT'S A BOSTON, 
4 MODELS AVAILABLE, 
SOLD BY YOUR LOCAL 
STATIONERY STORE. 


Manufactured By 
C. HOWARD 
HUNT PEN CO. 





CAMDEN, N. ! 
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Big Red Bug 


A Frenchman had just arrived in the 
United States. He was hungry and went 
into one of the best restaurants in town. 
Not knowing much about American 


food or menus, he ordered lobster, 
soup and salad. 

When the waiter brought the soup, 
the Frenchman drank it. When the 
waiter brought the salad, the French- 
man ate it. When the waiter brought 
the lobster, the Frenchman stood up in 
lisgust and said: “Look, I drink ze dish- 
water. I eats ze grass, But I no eats ze 


g red bug!” 


Smith, Jr., East Salisbury School, Salisbury. Mad 


Learning the Hard Way 


Mother: “John, what is that cork 
loing in your ear?” 

John: “Well, in school today, my 
teacher said that everything~she tells 
me goes in one ear and out the other. 
So I'm stopping it.” 


Dorothy Vegso, Edison School, Dayton, Ohio 


Adding Insult to Injury 


Tom: “Sorry to hear your engage- 
ent to Jane has been broken, old man.” 
Harry: “Yl get over it. But the worst 
v came when she returned my ring 
vith the box marked ‘Glass - Handle 
ith Care!’” 
Christene Butcher, Cheboygan, Mich 


No Catch 
Teacher: “Johnny, give me a sentence 
sing the word debate. 


Johnny: “I didn’t ketch no fishes 
e dey didn’t like de bait.” 
I Patrick Henry Public School, Chicago, tll 


Winterize Him 


Wife: “John, there’s a mouse in the 
I hear him squeaking.” 
Husband: “Well, do you expect me 


get up and oil him? 
A C. Hunter, Dewey School, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Alibi 

ie mother called in vain for her 
ng son. She searched the ground 
r, the first floor, the second, and 
attic—all in vain. Finally, she 
bed to the trap door in the roof, 
hed it open, and cried: “John Henry, 
you there?” 
\n answer came clearly: “No, mother. 


e you looked in the cellar?” 
Mary Jane Meyer, Hopeville School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Tr} 
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Worm’s-eye View 


Kate: “Why are you standing on your 


| > 
ead? 


Lois: “I'm turning things over in my 


mind,” 


Roberta Alexander, Salem, Ul, 


The Dictionary 
Son: “What is a debtor, Dad?” 
Father: “A man who owes money.” 
Son: “Then what’s a creditor?” 
Father: “A man who thinks he’s go- 

ing to get it back.” 


Sue Hoke, Albany (Ga.) Jr. BH. 8. 


Spot Shot 
Old Guide: “Quick! There’s a leop- 
ard. Shoot him on the spot!” 
Amateur Hunter: “Come now, my 
good man, you'll have to be more defi- 
nite. Which spot?” 


lear Cooper, Burch H. 8., Delbarton, W. Va. 


Joke of the Week 





Joan: “Have you much of a family?” 

John: “Yes, ma’am. I have three 
sons.” 

Joan: “All living?” 

John: “No, ma’am. Two living and 
one in Milwaukee.” 

Joan: “How old is your oldest boy?” 

John: ““Twenty-one, ma’am. He would 
be twenty-three, but was two years in 
jail.” 
Frances Marie Black, Kealing Junior H.8., Austin, Texas 

















e Drop a hint to Dad... put a word in Mother's 
ear... that one BIG thing you want this Christmas 
is a sports gift—a genuine Spalding like all the big 


timers use! 


Fr’instance, a big tournament tennis racket, or a 
real Big League base ball, or a basket ball or foot 


ball that’s OFFICIAL. 


You'll be envied... you'll be a champ... witha 


Spalding! 
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| SPALDIN( 
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Get this guick 
3-WAY RELIEF! 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 

this prescription-type formula of proven 

cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 

Gives long-lasting relief 3 important ways: 
I. Eases throat tickle 


2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 


3. Helps loosen phlegm 
freely. 


Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stomps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
oddress in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps 





Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia”’ 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 
becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 
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DEC. 5 IS DEADLINE 
FOR EVERGLADES COVERS 


If you want a first-day cover of the 
Everglades stamp to be issued on De- 
cember 5, you should send your request 
as soon as possible, so that it reaches 
Florida City, Florida, not later than 
that date. 

Address an envelope to the Post- 
master, Florida City, Fla., and write, the 
words, “First Day Cover, Everglades 


Pau RGLADE DES 
NATIONAL PARK, 


a 


] 


| 
3 ————_—__—__—___- 


[UNITED STATES POSTAGE 





Design of new Everglades stamp. 


Stamp,” in the lower left corner of the 
envelope. Put a 3-cent stamp on the 
envelope in the usual place. Address an 
envelope to yourself, and put that in. 
This is the envelope that will be re- 
turned to you as a first-day-cover, with 
the Everglades stamp on it, postmarked 
Florida City, Fla., Dec. 5, 1947. Be sure 
to include 3 cent: to pay for the return 
Everglades stamp. Attach the pennies 
to a piece of cardboard with tape, and 
fold a piece of strong paper around the 
cardboard so that the pennies will not_ 
cut through the envelope and fall out. 
Do not send postage stamps in payment. 

When addressing the envelope to 
yourself, write or print clearly, Take 
your time, and be sure to leave plenty 
of space in the upper right-hand. corner 
so that the Florida City postmaster has 
room to put on the stamp. The stamp is 
vertical in format, taking more space “up 
and down” than regular stamps. 

You can get more than one first-day 
cover by addressing as many envelopes 
to yourself as you wish, along with 
3 cents for each one ordered. 

The Everglades stamp, pictured above, 
shows a great white heron against a 
background of a map of Florida. The 
area of Everglades National Park is 
shown on the southwestern tip of the 
Florida peninsula. . 








REFILL CHEMICALS 


Do you need chemicals for your chemistry 
them in wide 








te Madi 
son Chemical Company, 3530 Disck 
hawk Drive. Madison, Wisconsin. 





inest . Reasonable prices from 
8 3c up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, H. Y. 














TIN PAN ALLEY” DIAMOND! 


CEORGE WASHINGTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 





Sagte & Vv. . Flag in NATURAL 
COLORS, also Fezzan ‘French For. 
eign Me stamp, iret vu. s, 

morative, $100.00 UNUSED 
Shanghai. Trieste “U. S. Army” 
stamp Corsica, Jungie, Desert, Anzac 
Colonials, Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Sc Approvals... 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


SBIR £0) 88, me) 





FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


Big package 500 Foreign Stamps 
from foreign missions. other sources. 
from Africa, South America. Free Fre 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, I 
stamps worth up is ‘offer sent for 10c to 
a paeennte — = to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP » Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


What a treasure hunt! 











AB FREE CATALOG! 


iustrated! United Sates 
: ctor’s sa Social Otters! 
HARRIS & CO. 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


ER E1100 wort wipe 
DIFERENT STAMPS 
Free to Approval Applicants, Big lists included 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. | 
MIDGET “QUETZAL BIRD” TRIANGLE—30 OTHERS! 


Giant lot 31 DIFFERENT STAMPS includes Scarce Guat 
emala ‘“‘Pee Wee’ Triangle (‘showing World's Wilde 
Bird!), also Semoan Islands, Queensiam!, Gold Coast, Air 
mai! from World's Smallest Country, South Sea Islands 
Dead Land, Jungle stamps, many others—ALL ONLY 5 


Approvals 
"Es Dept. No. 20, HAMBURG, IOWA 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 
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EARL GEYER, 
VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps frou 

ganyika — British Cayman Islands — Animal — Scarce 
Babyhead — Coronation — Early Victorian — Airma 
Map Stamps—Including big illustrated catalogue. %« 
Se for postage. GRAY STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 58 


Toronto, Canada. 


50 01 DIFFERENT STAMPS — 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
Selections for 7 inning and advanced Collectors 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 
to approval applicants 


20 — stamps worth up to 40¢ © 


LITTLETON ST AMPCO, LITTLETON, 23, N. H 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL bg tht MANY STRANGE 
ner BEAUTIFUL LAND REPRESENTED INCLUDING 

ARGE, OBSOLETE LIBERIAN 'SsSUE TO APPROVAL 
SPPLICANTS. 3c POSTACE PLEASE 


RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM ST., N. Y. C. 7 
ADEN to ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN to ZANZ! 
by inctuding Cyprus, Malta, Dominica and others 
NLY Sc with pictorial & commemorative approva's 


LYMAN Co. Dept. 23A Box 139, C.S.A., N.Y. c.8 








Different Sta mps ONLY 




















FREE Surprise package of Stamps 12 different 
Countries, 1 Watermark Detector, | Perfors 
ion Gauge. supply of Stamp Hinges. | Approval shee 


for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approva! Ar 
plicants sending 3c Postage BELAIR STAMP ©O 
1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 13. Md 

ov “actus Plant and Triangle — Given! 
(as shown) Ivory Coast, Guinea 


‘on, Palestine, ete. Includes Pirate & 
“Fairy Taie’’ 











guage & Snake 
» Wrench & Portuguese Colonies 
& ALL GIVEN with approvals for 3 
> postage. omac Stamp ©° 
Dept. 600, Washington 10, 0.C- 
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It takes 30 words to complete this puzzle. 


1. 
4 


) 


Score 3 1/3 points for each word you get 
right, and see how close you can come to the 
top score of 100. 


A cloth worn under the chin by babies. 
Give up. 

Ripped. 7. Colors. 

Formerly. 9. To grow old. 

One of a pair. 

Attempt. 

Frozen water. 

Old form of “you.” 

A color. 

Kind of grass with hollow stalk. 
Bluish-white metal. 
Otherwise. 

King of Greece. 
Possessive form of “it.” 


Insects that make honey. 

Contraction of I would. 

To exist. 4. Island off Greece. 
Region in northern Greece. 

Driven out. 

Arabian chieftain or prince. 

Capital of Greece. 

Nation of the Hellenes. 

Looked at. 

Sing with tremulous vibrating sound. 
Chief god of ancient Greeks. 

Ratio of circumference of any circle to 
its diameter. 

Preposition used to show where. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 


Solution to Nov. 17 Puzzle 


; ACROSS: 1-Angora; 7-Turkey; 8-ti; 9-Bey; 11- 
one 
DOWN: 1-at; 2-nut; 3-grill; 4-O.K.; 5-rebate; 


6-ay es; 


; 13-lot; 14-of; 16-N.E.; 17-red; 19-seize; 21- 
22-ma; 24-onions; 27-stands. 


10-ye; 12-eon; 14-Orient; 15-fez; 18- 


demon; 19-so; 20-Enos; 23-and; 25-Ia.; 26-SS. 


More Yet 
Two men were on a ship sailing 
across the Atlantic Ocean. “This is the 
most water I ever saw in my life!” said 
one. 
“You haven't seen anything yet,” said 
the other. “That’s just the top of it!” 


Nancy Berntheizel, Columbia (Pa.) H.8. 


Wearing Himself Out 
Proud Mother: “Yes, he’s a year old 
now and he’s been walking since he was 
eight months old.” 
Bored Visitor: “Really? He must be 
awfully tired.” 


Tommy Semethocky, Big Bend School, Twin Rocks, Pa. 


Very Bright 
Father: “Mary, did you know that 
Columbus found America?” 
Mary: “No, Father, I never knew it 
was lost.” 


Not Lost at All 
Mother: “Freddy, you've lost a tooth!” 
Freddy: “No, I haven't! It’s in my 
pocket.” 


June Milham,. Albion, Mich. 


Evelyn Byers, Odenville (Ala.) B.S. 





It's Easy, It’s Fun, It’s Worthwhile 
118 PRIZES FOR WINNERS 















ENTER NOW 
PLANTERS PEANUTS 
LIMERICK CONTEST 
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Win Some 
Spending Money! 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 
FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK 


There was a young,athlete named Carr, 
Whose condition was way below par, 
“Try Planters,” the coach said, 

For once Carr used his head 
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PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Anyone under the age of twenty-one may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

3. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 








prize — $25.00 


Ist Planters bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 

ize — $15.00 entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label showing Mr. 

2nd P' $10.00 Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, home address, city 
3rd prize — , and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 

rize — 15 prizes 4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 1400, 220 East 42nd 

Ath . $1.00 each- St., New York 17, N. Y. to arrive ty midnight January 30, 1948. 

. le Men- No entries accepted after that date. 
100 Honorable 5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting correct list of 10 mis- 
tion Prizes — 38 & takes in the picture, and whose limericks are considered best by the 


ed tins of judges. 
The judges decision is final. Winners will be announced in the 
issue of this magazine of March 15, 1948. In the event of a tie for 


yacuum pack 
Planters Peanvts- 





any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied for will be 
ewarded each tying contestant. 















NO FINER GIFT FOR 
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ONLY $67.50 plus tox 


This price is subject to revision 


~ Smith-Corona : 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY ... makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 


























What shall we teach 


about LABOR! 


By Howard L. Hurwitz, Editor, A.1.S.S. Bulletin 


PPROXIMATELY one of every 

three boys and girls who sit in 
front of you will join a union. Labor's 
role in American life is both great and 
growing. Colleges and universities are 
adding courses, institutes, and work- 
shops on labor. 

What shall high schools teach about 
labor? Here are a few points I try to 
keep in mind with my own classes. 

Pre-Civil War Background: Our stu- 
dents should understand that labor 
unions are as old as the United States. 
The first permanent trade union was 
formed by the Philadelphia shoemakers 
in 1792. Before that there were tem- 
porary unions of workers. In 1786, for 
example, Philadelphia printers com- 
bined to demand $6 per week. When 
employers refused to grant the request, 
the printers conducted a “turn-out” as 
it was called. In 1794 Philadelphia 
shoemakers established a closed shop. 
By the 1830s at least 15 states had local 
labor parties. At this period labor asked 
for the ten-hour day and free public 
school education. Early labor unions 
developed from mutual aid societies. 
Benefit features are retained by many 
unions. 

American trade during the 
19th century had to overcome the op- 
position of courts which held to the 
British common law interpretation that 
combinations of workmen 


unions 


were con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. It was 
not until the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court decision, Common- 
wealth v. Hunt, in 1842, that the legal- 
ity of unions was established. But for 
many years afterwards strikes, boycotts, 


famous 


the closed shop, and other weapons 


HNULYOODOUNANNNUEEEEOUUUUOUOOOOOQNGEOOOOUOUUUUAUOOOOQNEOUEOUUUUUUUOAAAAOOOEEEEOU UU 


LABOR’S ALPHABET 
Do you know labor by its initials? 
Do your students? Here’s a list of major 
labor groups “alphabet soup” style. 


AFL NMU ITU 
cio ILGWU AFM 
UAW UMW AFT 


*SlayoRvay jo uonelapay 
Teovewy- LAY “SUBLOISNIY jo uolR1Ipay uBoleuy 
Way “uotug =jpeorqdeis0dAy jeuoneuiajuy-Q TI 
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used by labor were subjects of legal 
action. 

Knights of Labor: Until the end of 
the Civil War labor organizations had 
been local, on a craft basis. Growth of 
business consolidation during the post- 
Civil War period stimulated national 
federation of unions. Comparison with 
the CIO should not be carried too far 
Industrial unionism of the Knights was 
vitiated by existence of mixed district 
assemblies in which workers from many 
industries joined with social reformers. 

AFL: Longevity of the American 
Federation of Labor can be explained 
partly by its avoidance of pitfalls. AFL 
concerned itself with practical day-to- 
day gains in improved working condi- 
tions. Students frequently gain the im- 
pression that AFL was averse to politi- 
cal action. True, the organization 
opposed the formation of an indepen- 
dent political party, but it supported 
its friends and sought to defeat local, 
state, and national candidates un- 
friendly to organized labor. Recently 
AFL organized Educational 
and Political League,” a committee 
parallel to CIO’s Political Action Com- 
mittee. 

AFL v. CIO: Continued differences 
between AFL and CIO cannot be ex- 
plained by the clash over craft vs. in- 
dustrial unionism. In 1936 CIO did 
break with AFL over organizing mass- 
production industries on _ industrial 
union lines. Since that time the AFL 
has included such strong industrial or- 
ganizations as International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union and United 
Mine Workers of America. Reasons for 
dual unions today can be found in dif- 
ferences over proposed merger terms. 

Names such as Samuel Gompers, 
Eugene V. Debs, and Sidney Hillman 
should be as familiar to students as 
names of famous business leaders. 


“Labor’s 


Government and Labor: The greatest 
increases in union membership were 
made under the New Deal. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, passed in 
1935, encouraged the weak unions. 
Strong unions hailed the legislation be- 
cause it strengthened their bargaining 
power by reducing the cheap labor 
supply threat. 

Criticisms of the Wagner Act finally 
culminated in passage of the Labor- 






Edmund Duffy in the Baltimore Sun 


“Hmm-m-m” 


Management Relations Law of 1947 
(Taft-Hartley Act). Provisions should 
be explained along with the reasons 
for their enactment. The warm endorse- 
ment of the Taft-Hartley Act by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and its heated denunciation as a “slave- 
labor law” by labor leaders should be 
developed objectively. 

Criticisms of Unions: Most students 
bring to class impressions of trade 
unions gained from their parents and 
the press. Discuss all criticisms of the 
labor unions. Get at the true facts. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Most authoritative labor history is 
John R. Commons and Assoéiates’ His- 
tory of Labor in the United States: 4 
volumes, (Macmillan, 1918, 1935). 
Philip S. Foner challenges the Com- 
mons school in History of the Labor 
Movement in the United States, (In- 
ternational Pub., 1947). Joel Seidman’s 
Union Rights and Union Duties, (Har- 
court Brace, 1943) objectively surveys 
current practices. For industry views 
see The American Individual Enter- 
prise System, page 77-269 (National 
Manufacturers Association). 

Books helpful to students and teach- 
ers are Leo Huberman’s The Truth 
About Unions (Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1946,) which in part deals with union 
membership — dues, meetings, obliga- 
tions; Harold U. Faulkner and Mark 
Starr's Labor in America (Harpers, 
1944); and The American Story of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, by the 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Condi- 
tions, 1943. See Faulkner-Starr text- 
book for longer bibliography. For 
recent developments see Senior Scho- 
lastic, September 15, p. 10; October 
27, p. 7; December 15. 

Coming Soon: What Shall We Teach 
About Free Enterprise? 
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Sound Advice 


By William J. Temple 
Brooklyn College Audio Visual Ed. Com. 


VERY reader of this column will 

want a copy of the handsome new 
free brochure, School Sound Recording 
and Playback Equipment, by the Joint 
Committee on Standards for School 
Audio Equipment of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Educators expert in design and use 
of audio aids and radio industrv make 
up the Joint Committee. This booklet 
supplements School Sound Systems is- 
sued about a vear ago. It contains use- 
ful. practical advice, written in lan- 
guage which the reader without tech- 
nical training can understand. It covers 
utilization, coordination, genera! prin- 
ciples and methods, and considerations 
for school purchase of recording and 
playback equipment. 

The first section tells how teachers of 
English, social studies, music. sneech, 
and foreign languages use such equip 
ment. Suggestions include teaching with 
education program recordings; record- 
ings for student self-improvement: off 
the-air recordings. Mentioned are re 
ceiver-recorder units which automati- 
cally turn on and off to record broad 
casts. (June Audio Engineering tells 
how to add an electrical clock switch 
to the Brush paper-tape magnetic re- 
corder. ) 

Another section covers use of record 
ing and plavback equipment in coniunc 
tion with the school sound system; main 
tenance of a recording library: student 
operation of equipment 

The third section lists advantages 
and disadvantages of two major meth 
ods of recording sound (mechanical 
and magnetic). It pomts out that mag- 
netic recording (on wire or tape) is 
easier for the inexperienced person to 
make, but disc recordings permit quick 
er and easier location and playback 

Betore vou buy, the Committee rec 
ommends that you consider portability, 
versatility, performance. simplicity of 
operation, fool-proof design. and integ- 
rity of manufacturer and dealer. Spe- 
cific suggestions extend even to selec 
tion of propel needles. 

Illustrations are excellent. One full 
page chart shows the frequency range 
of musical instruments and _ speech. 
Others diagram working parts of me- 
chanical and magnetic recorders and 
playback devices. 

For single copies (and also School 
Sound Systems) write Radio Section, 
U. S. Office of Education, Wash. 25, 
D. C.. or Radio Manufacturers Associ- 


ation, 1317 F St., N. W., Wash. 4, D. C, 











Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), S (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company) 


® SUNDAY 


* COFFEE CONCERTS (J-S-A, 


8:30-9 am. ABC Sta.— T. 








STORY TO ORDER (E) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta.———T.——— 


Lydia Perea writes and tells story for children, 
based on three words sent in by listeners. 


*FINE ARTS QUARTET (S-A) 
11-11:30 a.m. ABC Sta.——_T. 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY REVIEWING 
STAND (S-A) 


11:30-12 noon. MBS Ste. eS 


Panel discussion by experts on national ques 
tions. James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of 
Speech at Northwestern, director and moderator. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING (S-A) 
12-12:30 p.m CBS Sta.____T.- 


Scholars, critics, and writers will discuss man’s 
Pursuit of Hapoiness’’ as exemplified in great 
literoture 





WORLD SECURITY WORKSHOP (S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m ABC Sta. | 


Eicanor Ronsevelt wl! be moderator as dele 
gates to U N. Assembly, Security Council, and 
Secretcriat discuss most important U. N. news of 
the week Two representatives of Women Ob 
servers will oropose questions and represent the 
American public 


AMERICA UNITED (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m NBC Sta. Ss 


Representatives of tabor. agriculture, and indus- 
iry discuss orcblems facing America today and in 
future Reorints of discussions available. Soonsors: 
American Farm Bureau Federation, AFL, ClO, Na 
tionol Gronae ond U S Chamber of Commerce 
PEOPLE’S PLATFORM (S-A) 

1-1:30 p.m CBS Sta. —— pa 


Issues discussed by speckers who stress opposing 
views but seek common meeting ground 


TIME FOR REASON (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p.m. CBS Sta.- Dentin 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Counsellor on Public Affairs, 


enlightens public opinion on questions of national 
and international scope 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ROUND TABLE (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NEC Se.—_—T.—__ 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 


*®RCA VICTOR SHOW (J-S-A) 








2-2:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
*®HARVEST OF STARS (J-S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. NBS Sta. 7. 








*®NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY (S-A) 
3-4:30 p.m CBS Sta.—___T. 





SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
fectures. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Progrom Listing Service Advisory Com 
mittee selected these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





HOUSE OF MYSTERY (J-S-A) 
4-4:30 p.m. MBS Sta. = 


Adventure series shows scientific and logical 
founcation for happenings and stories that seem 
superratural. Roger Elliott, ‘The Mystery Man 
demonstretes notural couses of unearthly phenom 
ena 


THE WORLD WE FACE (S-A) 
4:30-5 p.m. NBC Sto.—_——T.—— 
Documentary treatment of current world issues 
guest speakers and overseas pickups. 
*THE FAMILY HOUR (J-S-A, 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.— 





¥.—— 


THE FORD THEATER (S-A) 
54 pm NEC Stae.—_tI.- 


Each script in this series is selected carefully 
and after keen competition. Sponsor: Ford Motor 
Company. 

THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD (J-S-A) 
6:30-7 p.m. ABC Sta.__—_—_T.-_— 


New Testament stories in dramatized form. Ful 


ton Oursler supervises. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Co 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN (J-S-A) 
7:30-8 p.m. ABC Sta._———T.—— 


Authentic and important scientific information ‘ 
story form 


*SUNDAY EVENING HOUR (S-A) 





8-9 p.m ABC Sta. T.—_ 
THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR (J-S-A) 
9:30-10:30 p.m ABC Sta. —T.—— 


Stage, screen, and radio performers stars in play 
from Broadway. Sponsor: U.S Steel Corporatio 


STORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta.-_—__T. 


Under the wuspices of the American Historic 





(Continued on page 12-T) 
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rent Christmas edition is the SEVEN- 
TEENTH volume of o series of books 
of tdeols. Subjects published to dote 
hove included Patriotic —— Mother's 
— Old Foshioned — Avtumn — 
Country — Friendly — Faster — 
Children’s —~ Pistoric —— etc. etc. 


Tittes scheduted to follow will in- 
clude Mame — Sweetheart — Spring 
~—~ Vacation — Family — and many?» 
others — each a truly beoutiful ti- 
brary keepsake you will cherish, 
keep and enjoy for many yeors. 


ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION — { celio- 
phoned art poper covers) — for six 
consecutive books; only $5.50. 


Single copies — cellophaned art po- 
| per, $1.00 each. Cloth, $2.00 each. 
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Good Listening 


(Continued from page 10-T) 


Society, Cesar Saerchinger analyzes the historical 
significance of events of the preceding week. 


® MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 


*UNITED STATES SERVICE BANDS (J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta.__T. 


MONDAY: U. S. Coast Guard Academy 
TUESDAY: U. S. Naval Academy Band. 
THURSDAY: U. S. Navy Band. 
FRIDAY: U. S. Army Band 

SATURDAY: Army Air Forces Band. 





® MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


NELSON OLMSTED (J-S-A) 
9:45-10 a.m. NBC Sta.—_——_T— 


Dramatic reading of old and new short stories. 





*FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 








AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.____T. 


Presented with the endorsement of the National 
Education Association. Manual outlining all broad- 
casts of series available from local CBS stations 





HEADLINE EDITION (S-A) 
7-7:15 p.m. ABC Sta. | en 


Up-to-the-minute headline news coverage, fea- 
turing interviews with the day's headliners. Co- 
operative sponsorship 


® MONDAY 
LIBERTY ROAD (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta.— T. 





Dramatizations of the rights of men as under 


stood and practiced in the world today. Dec. 1, 
Trial by Jury; Dec. 8, Created Equal; Dec. 15, The 
Citizen's Castle; Dec. 22, Designs in Living; Dec. 
29, This Is My Own. 


IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


News as seen by well-known authors, columnists, 
and people in public life. 








CAVALCADE OF AMERICA (S-A) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of famous books and American 
folklore, with stage and screen stars featured. 
Sponsor: E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 








*®VOICE OF FIRESTONE (J-S-A) 











8:30-9 p.m. NBC Sta.— T. 
*THE TELEPHONE HOUR (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p.m. NBC Sta. ——e 
FRED WARING SHOW (J-S-A) 

10:30-11 p.m. NBC Sta.- T. 








® TUESDAY 


TALES OF ADVENTURE (Am. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
55:30 p.m. CBS Ste.———T.—__ 
Dramatizations of great stories, with tolerance 
and good sportsmanship as by-products. Dec 
Partners of Powder Hole—Robert Davis; Dec. 9, 
Captain Scarfield—Howard Pyle; Dec. 16, Flying 
Ebony—Iris Vinton; Dec. 23, The Magic Shop— 
Maurice Dolbier; Dec. 30, The Star Mouse—F. Brown, 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Science news of the world, its economic and 
political implications, by Quincy Howe. 








YOUTH ASKS THE GOVERNMENT (J-S-A) 
8-8:15 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 


Washington children interrogate members of 














No longer is it necessary for educators 
to accept ordinary recording discs for 
school use. For today Audiodiscs .. . 
the leading recording blanks used by 
broadcasting stations . . . are available 
in sufficient quantities for school 
recording. 


Many teachers and students have 
lost their interest and enthusiasm for 
recording due solely to their use of 
inferior discs. But Audiodiscs can be 
relied upon to give consistent quality 


performance pleasing to both the pro- 
fessional and school recordist. 

Audiodiscs are manufactured in 
several types: Red Label and Yellow 
Label in sizes 8”, 10”, 12”, 16°; Blue 
Label, on thinner base, 614”, 8”; 10”. 
All these are available at substantial 
discounts to schools through your 
Audiodiscs and Audiopoints distribu- 
tor. Names of local distributors sup- 
plied on request. 





AUDIO RECORD, our monthly publication, is mailed without cost to schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Each issue contains articles of particular 
interest to school recordists. If your name is not on the AUDIO RECORD mail- 


ing list, drop a penny post card to. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 





Dept. ST-3 


444 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Congress, department heads, and administro 
leaders on work of Government. John Edwa 
moderator 


< 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta._——T.__ 


Discussion of social, political, and economic is 
sves uppermost in Americans’ minds. Ovutstanc 
authorities speak. George V. Denny, moderator 


*BOSTON SYMPHONY (S-A) 





9:30-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. a 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta._——_T.__ 


Current national and international issues. Speck 
ers are legislators, officials, business, labor, and 
professional leaders, whose names are in the 
news. Theodore Granik, moderator. 


CBS IS THERE (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. Cs 


CBS newsman John Daly and radio actors enact 
great historic moments as though they were ac 
tually happening today and being reported on 
the air. 





LABOR JU. S. A. (S-A) 
10:30-10:45 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 
Labor news, dramatizations ond interpretations 
of labor and management problems, featuring 


views of ClO and AFL in alternate periods of 
six months. 








LET FREEDOM RING (S-A) 
10:45-11 p.m. ABC Sta.— 8 ee 
A presentation by U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and National Association of Manufacturers alter- 


nately. Little-known phases of business dramo 
tized 





® WEDNESDAY 


ALAN LOMAX’ SONG TRAIN (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. MBS Sta.____T. 





THE MARCH OF SCIENCE (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. ~ 
Dramatizations show how recent inventions affect 
our lives. Dec. 3, Stream of Knowledge; Dec. 10 
That's My Idea; Dec. 17, The Frankenstein Myth 


Dec. 24, Muscles of Steel; Dec. 31, Electronic 
Robots. 





*PAUL WHITEMAN ASSEMBLY (J-S-A) 
94:28 pm AK Se— I... 


YOUR UNITED NATIONS (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta.——_T.— 


United Nations explained and clarified, docu 
mentary, dramatization, and authoritative analysis 


® THURSDAY 


*GATEWAYS TO MUSIC (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta._—___T. 
Dec. 4, To the City of Vienna; Dec. 11, La Belle 
France; Dec. 18, Mother Russia; Dec. 25, (Spon 
sored Christmas Program). 





IN MY OPINION (J-S-A) 





6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. ¥———_— 
Same as Monday. 
MR. PRESIDENT (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. = 3 








Edward Arnold stars in dramas based on ir 
cidents in the lives of Presidents. Name of Pres 
dent is not revealed until program's end. 


FAMILY THEATRE (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta.——_T. 


Dramas based on social and spiritual problen 
accented by the war. Plots developed through ¢ 
operation of motion picture and radio industrie 





@ FRIDAY 


OPINION PLEASE (Am. School of the Ai: 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p.m. CBS Sta. 





T. 














Dramatic sketch with background for curre”! 
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problems; followed by college-student forum. 
Dec. 5, Choosing a Career; Dec. 12, Shoulder Arms; 
Dec. 19, The Golden Rule; Dec. 26, 1947 on Parade. 


**xREPORT FROM THE UN (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


Larry Lesuveur sums up the week’s developments 
at UN meetings in New York. 








*BURL IVES (J-S-A) 




















8-8:15 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 
*HIGHWAYS OF MELODY (J-S) 
8-8:30 p.m. NBC Sta. T. 
MEET THE PRESS (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Four reporters from nation’s leading newspapers 
question prominent person in the week's news 
Off-the-record material often revealed. Albert War 
ners, MBS’ Washington News Chief, moderator 
Reporters change week to week 


THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. = 


Dramatic adaptation of the world’s great novels 
Handbooks are available. 














® SATURDAY 
STORY SHOP (E-J) 
9-9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. .— 
Craig McDonnell tells well-known children’s 
stories with music and sound effects 
THE GARDEN GATE (J-S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a.m. CBS Sta. T. 








From Nashville, Tom Williams talks about gar 
dening for amateurs and professionals 
COFFEE WITH CONGRESS (S-A) 

9:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T. 


Bill Herson, from the homes of Congressmen and 
Senators, gives a picture of their early training 
interests, and home life 








*XFRANK MERRIWELL (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. NBC Sta. —T.. 


Dramatic series based on the famous Burt L. 
Standish stories. 








**XUNITED STATES NAVY BAND (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 a.m. ABC Sta.—_____T. 


Music under the direction of Lieutenant Com 
mander Brendler. 





LET'S PRETEND (E-J) 
11:05-11:36 a.m. CBS Sta. A 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies, written and directed by Nila Mack 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp 








ADVENTURERS CLUB (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. CBS Sta. Ne tintadeaiii 


Dramas from lives of explorers, scientists, and 
world travelers—members of the Adventurers Club 





LAND OF THE LOST (J-S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. ABC Sta. =f 


Children’s fantasy of undersea life. Heard prin- 
pally by children, program boasts many adult 
steners, for beneath its whimsy is an _ under- 
current satire on events of the day. Sponsor: Bosco 
ompany. 








AMERICAN FARMER (J-S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. ABC Sta.— a 2 


Devoted to special phases of agriculture. U. S 
Dept. of Agriculture feature on each broadcast 








HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
12:30-1 p.m. NBC Sto.— T. 


Information and advice, by drama, on problems 
f home, family, and community. Handbook. 





OUR TOWN SPEAKS (J-S-A) 

1:30-2 p.m. ABC Sta.- om 
Originates each week from a different city or 
wn in the U. S. Local pickups from points of 
terest in the town and interviews with local 
ersonalities. Brief history of town presented. 











13-T 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. You will receive free aids and product information direct from 
the advertisers. 


1-1:30 p.m. 


PUBLIC SERVICE SPECIALS 


National Council for the 

Social Studies 

(] Free list of Resource 
Units on Problems in 
American Life. 


National Council of 

Teachers of English 

[] Latest available read- 
ing lists, pamphlets, re- 
cordings, monographs. 
Free. 


Film Council of America 
[] Information on how to 

start a film council. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. p. 
12-T 


[] Name on list for free 
monthly bulletin, Au- 


dio Record. 
([] Radio script contest 
rules. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Back Cover 


Also information on: 


FREE TEACHING AIDS AND PRODUCTS OFFERED 





N.B. Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr-Senior Scholastic; Jr-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


Free pamphlets on coal 

mining. 

[] Pertinent Facts About 
Coal. 

() Bituminous Coal Min- 
ing Towns. 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 

p. 11-1 

(J Information on Christ- 
mas Ideols Book. 

(1 Information on Ameri- 
can Ideals Book. 


GENERAL CONTEST 

MAGAZINES p. 6-T 

[] For sample copy send 
25 cents. 

JASPER LEE COMPANY p. 

5-T 

([] Information on book, 
Have You Read 100 
Great Books? 

McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 

p. 5-T 

Send free materials 


checked. 


[] Guidance Catalogue. 
[] Four Year. Guidance 
Program Outline. 
() Descriptions of 
trial Arts Texts. 
[] Description of Guidance 
Teacher Helps. 


ROYAL CROWN COLA, all 


[] Rules booklet for poster 
contest. 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 

p. 14-T 

(] Information about Scho- 
lastic-BANTAM 25 cent 
books. 

[) List of radio scripts es- 
pecially written for 
high school student 
casts. 

[] Sample of Profile of 
Communication Skills 
(tests for English stu- 
dents). 

SAMUEL FRENCH p. 5-T 


[) List of good plays for 
high school students. 


Indus- 





Name 





School 





Position sien 


— EE 





City— 


mers Manufacturing Company. 


* METROPOLITAN OPERA (S-A) 


COLUMBIA’S COUNTRY JOURNAL (S-A) 


CS =Se.—___T.. 


Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agricultural Broad- 
casts, gives news on agricultural and food matters 


2:30-3 p.m. 


2-5 p.m. 


*NBC SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (S-A) 


6:30-7:30 p.m. NBC Sta.——_T. 


*HAWAII CALLS (J-S-A) 


7-7:30 p.m. -MBS_ Sta. T. 
*SOUND OFF (J-S-A) 

7:30-8 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
* CHICAGO THEATRE OF THE AIR (S-A) 

10-11 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 















Zone 








ABC Sta.——T. 




















State 





Dec., 1947 


NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR (J-S-A) 
NBC Stea.—__T. 


Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
agriculturists; orchestra and soloists. Sponsor: Chal 





Aline Neal, Jackson, Mississippi, teacher who 


won the 1947 Best Teacher Award (Quiz Kids, 


sponsor) is again in college. To Mrs. Victor 


Reed, Librarian, Charleston Consolidated School, 
Charleston, Mississippi, our thanks for adding 


Miss Neal to our Kudos for Teachers roster. 


And thanks to the Mississippi Educational Ad- 


vance for Miss Neal's picture. 





sate 
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al FINE LITERATURE FOR YOUR STUDENTS Al LOW oF 


oeeeeer 


Because at only 25c per copy, these fine books answer the <j 
big problem of how to bring good reading to every student at : 
low cost. 
Join these teachers from all sections of the country who are 
= building their own well-filled, inexpensive classroom libraries. 












Here’s what educators say about Scholastic-BANTAMS: 


“An excellent way to get good literature into the schools . . . Very 
valuable.” MERRILL F. HARTSHORN, Executive Secretary, The National 
Council for the Social Studies * 
2 . Very welcome news indeed to those of us who are trying to “% 
: operate on a budget.” GEORGE E. SHATTUCK, Principal, The Norwich 
OOS RS : (Conn.) Free Academy 

. “ ... At long last the best of recent and contemporary literature has 
found its way to the classroom.” WARD H. GREEN, Director of English, 
Tulsa (Okla.) Public Schools 


SELECT YOUR BOOKS FROM THE 27 FINE TITLES 
LISTED BELOW AND PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Ec A 


ATTENTION SCHOLASTIC SUBSCRIBERS: 
Number 1, Twenty Grand, a collection of 
twenty outstanding short stories by such au- 


TITLE 
. TWENTY GRAND 11. 


Short Stories 


—_— 2. SEVENTEEN 
by Booth Tarkington 


OOO 
ee ee 








thors as Ring Lardner, Stephen Vincent Benet 
and John Steinbeck, is priced at only 20c for 
teachers subscribing to Scholastic Magazines 


TITLE 


GENGHIS KHAN 
by Harold Lamb 


—___12. SCARAMOUCHE 
by Rafael Sabatini 


Quontity Quantity 


TITLE 


——___20. ONLY YESTERDAY 
by Frederick Lewis Allen 


—___21. THE !'VES OF A BENGAL 






















___. 3. _ MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS 
by Sally Benson 
__. 4. LONG, LONG AGO 
by Alexander Woollcott 
___._ 5. BABBITT 
by Sinclair Lewis 
—__. 6. A SAKI SAMPLER 
by Saki (H. H. Munro) 
___.. 7. THREE HOSTAGES 
by John Buchan 
___. 8. DAVID HARUM 
by Edward Noyes Westcott 
— 9. COLD JOURNEY 
by Grace Zaring Stone 
(Ethel Vance) 
___10. CAPTAIN FROM 


—_—_—13. LAST OF THE PLAINSMEN 
by Zane Grey 


14. SHORT HISTORY of the 
ARMY and NAVY 
by Fletcher Pratt 


—___15. GREEN MANSIONS 
by W. H. Hudson 


16. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
by Mark Twain 


_____17. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
by Rudyard Kipling 


____18. WIND, SAND AND STARS 
by Antoine de Saint-Exupery 


—_____19. OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF 








CONNECTICUT CHINA 
by C. S. Forester Alice Tisdale Hobart 
TOTAL TOTAL 





—____22. ROGUE MALE 


_23. TUTT AND MR. TUTT 





____25. THIPTY SECONDS OVER 

























LANCER 
by F. Yeats-Brown 


by Geoftrey Household 


by Arthur Train 


24. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE 
KNOWN 


by Ernest Thompson Seton 


TOKYO 
by Captain Ted W. Lawson 


26. THEY WERE EXPENDABLE 
by W. L. White 


27. THIS IS THE NAVY 
edited by Gilbert Cant 


TOTAL 















ALL TITLES 25c EACH (except Twenty Grand). MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES (one or more titles). 
Send check or money order unless your order is to be billed to Board of Education o: school to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name 





Address 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


your teaching easier, ‘more effective. 








SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Democracy Series No. 14 in 


Democracy at Home Senior, Junior, and World Week 


Democracy, like charity, begins at 
home. From these materials your stu- 
dents will learn a citizen’s role in his 
community. 

PAMPHLETS: Organized Citizen Con- 
cern with Government, L. D. Upson 

Special Pam. Ser. No. 2, ’46), Govern- 
mental Res. Assn., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. Y. 20, 25c. Youth and Your Com- 
munity, Alice C. Weitz (No. 108, ’45), 
Public Affairs Committee, N. Y. 16, 10c. 
For the Right to Liberty: Civic Respon- 
sibilities (Vol. 8, No. 6, ’40), Building 
America, N. Y. 18, 30c. 

Books: How to Be a Responsible Cit- 
izen, Roy V. and Eliza G. Wright (As- 
sociation Press, ’41), $2. Education for 
Citizenship, H. E. Wilson (McGraw 


Population 


Here is information about our chang- 
ing population. 

PAMPHLETS: Immigration and Popu 
lation Policy (47), Nat'l Com. on Im- 
migration Policy, 36 W. 44 St., N. Y. 
1S, 25c. Differences in Growth of 
Earth's People (Pop. Ref. Bul., Vol. 3, 
No. 1, °47), Population Ref. Bur., 1507 
\l St., Wash. 5, D. C., 25c. Two Billion 
People, Newton Edwards and others 

16), Univ. of Chicago Round Table, 
Chicago 10, 10c. 

ARTICLES: “Census Bureau Estimates 
Show Population Shifts,” Business 
Week, Aug. 16, °47. “U. S. Population 
Gain Is 10,000,000 in Seven Years,” 
Science Digest, April, "47. “Aging Pop- 


The Factory 


Fiction: Daylight on Saturday, J. 
6. Priestley (Harper, °43), $2.50. Bend 
n the Road, Margaret T. Raymond, ill 
Longmans, '34), $2. 

NonFiction: Ordeal, Arkadii Per- 
entsev (Harper, '44), $2.50. Making 
he Goods We Need, P. R. Hanna, I. J. 
Ouillen & P. R. Sears, illus. (Scott, ’43), 

1.60, pp. 101-37, 242-73. 

ArticLes: “Look What They're Do- 
ng to Your Job,” Sat. Eve. Post, Aug 
10, °47. “Postwar Factory,” Life, Feb. 

‘47. “Better Grounds Make Better 
Factories,” E. L. Cady, Scientific Amer- 
an, Sept., “47. “Better Vision for 
sreater Efficiency,” E. F. Richardson, 


Hill, °38), $2.75. The American Citi- 
zen’s Handbook, Committee on Induc- 
tion into Citizenship (Nat'l Ed. Assn., 
41), $1. Youth Serves the Community, 
P. R. Hanna (D. Appleton-Century, 
36), $2. Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy, Ed. Pol. Commission (Nat'l 
Ed. Assn., 40), $1. Practical Applica- 
tions of Democracy, G. B. de Huszar 
(Harper, °45), $2. 

Recorpinc: The Duties of Citizen- 
ship (Lest We Forget, Ser. III, No. 4), 
15 min., 33 1/3 rpm. Loan or sale. Inst. 
of Oral & Visual Education, New York 
17, N. Y. 

Fitm: The Cummington Story. Prod. 
OWI. 16 mm. sd. b&w. 20 min. Bran- 
don. 


January 5 in 
World Week 


ulation,” Fortune, Dec., *46. “Growth 
of the United States,” NEA Journal, 
Oct. '46. “Reading America’s Palm,” V. 
D. Reed, Nation’s Business, June, *46. 

Boox: Population Problems, W. S 
Thompson (McGraw Hill, 42), $4. 

Maps: Most world atlases have maps 
on population growth and distribution. 

Cuarts: Have students make their 
own charts and graphs on population 
facts. For sample charts see Life, March 
18, 40, and other articles on 1940 cen- 
sus. For statistics, use World Almanac 
(New York World Telegram, annual, 
75c paper-bound) and Statistical Ab- 
stract of the U. S. (U. S. Gov't Print- 
ing Office, annual, $2.25). 


January 5 in Senior 
Advanced Eng. Edition 


Factory Management, September, ’47. 

Scripts: Stories of American Indus- 
try, three volumes of eight 15-min 
scripts each; scripts cover such indus- 
tries as glass, furniture, cosmetics, etc. 
Loan in volumes from Radio Script 
Exchange, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Fietp Trip: Take students to a 
nearby factory; most plants will arrange 
a tour. This contact is invaluable. 

PicTurRE Sources: Fortune magazine; 
Building America, 2 W. 45 St., N. Y. 18 
(issues on industries); large industrial] 
corporations — pamphlets, flat pictures, 
illustrated annual reports, charts, etc. 





Coming Up 
in Senior Scholastic 
December 8, 1947 


Social Studies: Special Issue on New 
Nations of Asia (Burma, Indonesia, 
Viet Nam, India, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Korea, and Outer Mongolia). Com- 
mager: Freedom of the Seas. 

All Classes: Democracy Series—Free 
Enterprise. 

English Classes: Christmas Issue. A 
radio play, “Dickens’ Christmas Carol”; 
Selma Lagerlof’s short story, “The Leg- 
end of the Christmas Rose.” 


December 15, 1947 

Social Studies: First-hand report on 
the International Trade Organization 
Conference in Havana, Cuba. Com- 
mager: Europe’s Conflicts Aid Ameri- 
can Expansion. 

English Classes: Continuation of 
Christmas Theme. Special literary study 
—The City. 





Yugoslavia 


January 5 in 
Junior Scholastic 

Yugoslavia is very much in the news 
these days, both at home and abroad. 
Here are background materials for your 
students. 

Books: Native’s Return: An Ameri- 
can Immigrant Visits Yugoslavia and 
Discovers His Old Country, Louis 
Adamic (Harper, ’34), $2.75. Time to 
Laugh: Funny Tales from Here and 
There, ed. by P. R. Fenner, illus. 
(Knopf, *42), $2, pp. 85-107. Inside 
Europe, John Gunther (Harper, *40), 
$3.50, pp. 389-404. An Intelligent 
American's Guide to the Peace, Sum- 
ner Welles (Dryden Press, ’45), $3.75, 
pp. 139-142. 

ARTICLES: “Yugoslavia,” World Week, 
May 20, 46. “Red Anchor: Yugoslavia 
Holds the Mediterranean Line for the 
Soviet Team,” World Week, April 28, 
"47. “Tight Reins in Yugoslavia,” E. 
Stevens, Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 13, °47. 

Script: Slavs in the United States 
Part I (Americans All. Immigrants All, 
No. 117), 30 min., loan from Radio 
Script Exchange, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Wash, 25, D. C. 

Sutiwes: About 200 Kodachrome 
slides on Yugoslavia are available from 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago. 
Write for catalogue. 
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In these four houses, in a lovely little town in Ohio, live a 
Justice of the Peace, a dentist, a school teacher, and a coal 
miner! The mine worker's home is pictured second from the 
right. 

Of course, not every coal miner lives in such a nice home 
and community. But this picture does serve to illustrate how 
coal operators and miners, in increasing numbers, are meet- 
ing the problems of housing and community life. 


Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 





bituminous coal miners either own-their own homes or rent 
from private landlords. Among the remaining third, ho 
now rent from their companies, there is a growing trend to 
buy the houses they live in. oe eae Cine: 

Home-ownership among bituminous coal miners is in- 
creasing —due in no small measure to encouragement and 
financial aid from mine owners who realize that a man be- 
comes a better worker and a better citizen as he develops 


pride in “a home of his own.” 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES. . 











MopERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 


come a long way —thanks to the mechaniza- 
tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all bituminous coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 
Thanks to huge investments in mecha- 
nized equipment and to skilled management 
and keen competition within the industry, 
America’s bituminous coal mines are the 
most productive—and pay the highest wages 
—in the world. They are able not only to 
meet this country’s stupendous needs for 
coal, but also to help rebuild the war- 
shattered economies of other nations. 


* * * 


Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 


» free copjes of useful teaching aids: * Perti- 


nent Faéts About Coal.” and “* Bituminous 
Goal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Department of THE NATIONAL COAL ASSN, 


POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERIC4 
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